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CHAPTER I 

Xr irould hare been as difficult for an observer 
Gmevra Joslin socially as to tell her age 
Her walk, her mature figure, and 
^jgttmtf of her expression suggested the mar- 
tnnttum, until one saw the virginal freshness 
lar face and comprehended that her seriousness 
fl^Kto mtfain and not the result of a disap- 
experience of life. Obidously she dressed 
;|iire» clioosing her clothes with a keen and 
Il^fmit^doa of her physical characteristics. 
MilfEiKMPf^ she wore a simple but weMtting 
of a dull green, which called out 
ei her dark chestnut hair. Direct 
was evaded by a fur necklet in 
shade of brown, repeated in the trim- 
lam dark-green velvet toque. At her 
wwe a bunch of violets — of all flowers 
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GENEVRA 

coloured like their odour — suggesting even at a 
distance the scented warmth of her presence. 
Thus the details of her dress were so considered 
that they expressed a personality without giving 
any clue to the social position of the wearer. 

Genevra's face was redeemed from roundness 
by the fine modelling of her forehead and lower 
jaw, every curve strengthened by some softly ap- 
parent angle of bone. Her eyes were brown, large, 
and steadfast, with subtle drawing in their lids; 
her eyebrows well defined, neither straight nor 
arched, but with a delicate lift at their outer ex- 
tremities. Her mouth was rather large, her lips 
red and full, yet so finely shaped and so perfectly 
responsive to mental control that they did not con- 
vey the impression of sensuality. Above the aver- 
age height of woman, she was largely made rather 
than plump, and moved with the quiet freedom 
of health as indicated by her clear eyes, white 
teeth, and live, warm skin. Her whole person 
suggested ripeness, readiness, as of wine slowly ma- 
tured ; in another year or so she would be past her 
prime. 

After the first satisfaction to the eye a complete 
balance of body and mind is often displeasing, and 
a hasty observer would perhaps have set down 
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m^p&sMtAy ^ very selfish woman, if not 
"dess* A nearer glance into her 
#f ikeping pasnon, haunted with ideas, 
riwakened die interested belief that she 
Wil^!^ for a cnm ; that, by some fault 
nces, not from insensibility, a singu- 
bmer life had as yet failed to find an 
tf^ to spend its emotional richness. 

i|[i«r walked along the main road from the 
Bnd to PortMew, Genevra was peculiarly 
nith her surroundings. On every side 
Miggestive but unsatisfying curves of the 
earns, at this season — ^late November — 
harmony of colour. The heather was 
iilodin, the gorse ripened to a sombre green, 
fmded to brown, yet haunted, since the 
fteoipf with a hint of purple. In all this 
Iftg; midulation of moor and valley nothing 
h^lpened• The eye lifted out of a bot- 
the outline of a hill expecting some 
igoiour or shape, only to descend unre- 
tlwajTS tantalized by the sense of some- 
it. The moist air was full of the 
the sea, itself invisible, inaudible, 
die scent of brine and sea-weed, and a 
as of fermentation. 
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GENEVRA 

Genevra was the landscape become human, as if 
she were Its first expression in conscious life and 
not the product of successive generations of men 
and women. She eminently " belonged " ; she had 
the same reticence, the same outer stillness with 
an undercurrent of active processes without begin- 
ning or ending. The shapes and the colours and 
the odours of the scene were summed up in her 
as the elements are concentrated within the skin 
of a grape. Just as it would have seemed not sur- 
prising if the tension of the sinister curves broke 
in flame and thunder with the sudden elevation of 
a volcanic peak, so for all her quietness she looked 
capable of devastating outbursts of passion. 

Genevra struck off across a marshy croft in the 
direction of a small plantation running at right 
angles to the high-road. She took the treacherous 
ground, stepping from tussock to tussock and 
avoiding the hollows with the undeviating skill of 
one used to broken country, though the action with 
which she picked up her skirt and showed a neatly 
shod foot was oddly of the town. As she passed 
along the deeply rutted road beside the plantation, 
innumerable birds broke away from the bushes: 
timid wrens taking cover from point to point, 
blackbirds blundering out with an angry " Tuck, 
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^ Oim, wliai a aeapguU passed hig^ 
iiil t toad ""Ship ahoy, ahoyi " as at 
ttril 4ii« Goicrra lodged up nith a passion* 
13^ ifmpathy, revealing her essential 
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iOiW ^£rtaaoe die plantation was a mere 

i^ iilall tTMS, mostly coniferous, apparently 

widi some care as a cover for game. 

ii|»^ilEil iviere the croft became a lane, leading 

ix^a Jlim built of grey granite, square set, and 

m plan and isolation a Moorish forti- 

Goievra turned off through an iron gate 

iMmid. ^e crooked the gate behind her 

^g0^mki(Xm%xiL deHberately as if to an assigna- 

gh still merely a copse, the plantation 

lire and lost its precision of character in 

^f larger tree»— oak, ash, chestnut, beech, 

ifrith an unusual mixture of laurel which 

ll^Ciirious <Kstinction. It seemed as if those 

tibe pines and firs had grown tired of 

and left the rest to Nature. The place 

jbcally as Merlin's Wood, and indeed 

was that of legend and enchant- 

teore magical by the absence of heavy 

was very litde undergrowth to hide 

contortions of the tree branches. 
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GENEVRA 

and the beech trunks, silver satin, lit from every 
quarter, had no definite shadows and thus became 
unsubstantial, baffling the eye. It was a place of 
illusion rather than of mystery. Huge granite 
boulders, covered with mosses, lichens, and sprout- 
ing ferns, were grouped round pools of dark water 
patterned with fallen beech leaves, like blue steel 
arabesqued with copper sequins. The light-brown 
carpet of the wood was diapered with the clover- 
like leaves of the oxalis upheld on their fine stems, 
and forming a shimmering green veil a few inches 
above the ground. The wood ascended brokenly, 
the upper edge castled against the sky with tower- 
ing blocks of granite, hung with ivy, and here and 
there fallen together, leaving caves and crevices be- 
tween them. 

Once within the wood Genevra breathed a deep 
sigh of contentment, proving that her appointment 
was with none other than the genius of the place, 
throwing out her arms in a wide, free gesture that 
gave a momentary emphasis to the strong lines of 
her figure. After a few minutes she began to walk 
up and down, reciting verses aloud with constant 
repetition and alteration. Movement, voice, and 
expression suggested active endeavour rather than 
reverie. Suddenly she halted, looking ahead with 
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Albmm. At a Ittde distance a small boy, 
i iMiit<31e of stidcs in Us anns, stood still 
I|pi9gke# £odishIjr at her, as if hesitating be- 
^ ^plolse to touch his cap and some au- 
#hldk dmied him movement. His whole 
hmfSitd a third person, and was explained 
W^Sgmt of a man who sat before an easel 
timity yards away. For a minute or two 
itood hot and ccmfused with her clasped 
Apparently, however, the man 
too absorbed in his work to notice her 
; be followed the boy's frightened stare 
#ftiiee of surprise quickly changing to vcxa- 
Mt k^oked about thirty; broad shouldered, 
m 03^iigf pale, clean-shaven face. His cap 
0ilttm down over his eyes, the collar of his 
IfiillMd up, and he held an unlighted pipe be- 
^ teeth. He did not move, but ceased his 
a moment as Genevra passed blindly 
Mm and the boy, his expression deepening 
a scowl of impatience. It was quite 
Aiat to him Genevra was the intruder. 

had gone a few yards she heard 

a question and her name spoken by the 

gave her a feeling of satisfaction she 

e explained; it seemed as if her iden- 
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GENEVRA 

tity were a matter of consequence. Climbing the 
stone hedge at a broken place, she continued her 
walk up the lane, hurrying along with bent head 
and clenched hands as if unconscious of her direc- 
tion. An observer who had lost sight of her when 
she entered the wood and now saw her again would 
have supposed that her assignation had ended in a 
lovers' quarrel. Her walk was now entirely differ- 
ent: quicker, no longer deliberate, but as if un- 
guided from within. On reaching the town-place 
of Crellas, where three ways met, Genevra stopped 
and stood absent-mindedly looking at an ancient 
granite cross in an angle of the hedge. Her lips 
moved as if she were arguing silently. Then, with 
an abrupt recovery of herself, she lifted her head, 
turned about, and retraced her steps. The light 
was now failing, and In repassing the wood Gene^ 
vra hurried perceptibly without looking to the 
right or left. She kept up a brisk pace until she 
reached the hill on the other side.of Trecoth bot- 
tom. Here her footsteps slackened, and her face 
relaxed into a smile strikingly sweet by contrast 
with the usual gravity of her expression. Her 
smile was followed by a quick rush of colour into 
her cheeks, and she put up her hand as though 
they tingled. Ascending the hill, which curved 
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fobtt the road had the indescribable 

approadimg some place of impor- 

le ildlg^ of the hill was beset with twisted 

:4|MNto% die survivors of a larger numberi 

lilt iofiaet betweai their bare branches like 

lii^iidne palpably thickened. Under the left 

#1 th^ Mil was a large overshot waterwheel, 

II pilUiig channel wluch here passed beneath 

lllii. Porther to the left a great valley, shut 

solemn cams, curved away grandly to 

sea. On the right, four white cot- 

hufSt in a row as if against the fear of soli- 

010^ hopelessly down the valley over gar- 

liinpVtl of ice-plant and tamarisk. There 

IMiad except the plaslung of water which 

;€pvar the green stained timbers of the 

^IWW stationary. Below the mill the water 

||b| Iray into a bigger stream hastening 

valley to the sea. Only an accustomed 

's, would have heard the faint snor- 

tic. 

wdled up the hill as if nearing her 

reluctance. Once she turned and 

ard alpng the road she had come, 
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GENEVRA 

but Merlin's Wood was hidden behind the shoulder 
of the cam. Over the brow of the hill the road 
plunged and rose on its way to the Land's End. 
Nobody was in sight and the telegraph poles only 
increased the effect of utter loneliness. Genevra 
turned to the right along a straggling avenue of 
elms coming round to an irregular group of farm 
buildings, shadowed by rook-haunted trees and 
standing in immemorial mud. This was Trecoth, 
once the most important manor of West Cornwall 
and dating from the Norman conquest. Although 
approached on either hand by a hill, Trecoth cow- 
ered in a cuplike hollow and made no outline 
against the sky. There was nothing to attract at- 
tention from the main road ; only when standing in 
the town-place did one comprehend its former con- 
sequence. The plan was still that of the letter 
E, indicating that the present buildings dated from 
the sixteenth century. That part corresponding 
with the lower limb of the letter was still inhab- 
ited, the rest was divided into barns and sheds, all 
more or less decayed, some of them roofless. Fac- 
ing the short limb and hidden from the road was 
a newer building, perhaps a hundred years old, 
and this was the dwelling-house of the Joslins. 
The whole place wore the peculiar sullen look of 
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i^^ffi^^ which take on the grandeur 

1^ 1^^ Its tenderness, and suggest doom 

II^I^^IPIVH^P^ Stood for a mommt looking at the 

^iliWlM^ about her; ruined pig-styes 

Mliip^ 1^^ timber torn from the 

^lillilM^ oi ^ old buildings, gates unhinged and 

ploughs and harrows falling 
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^'^l^0t^wbae they lay, and die road itself de- 
bto filthy sloughs and pools. Then 
l'#earf shrug of her shoulders she went 
til ilie dwelling-house and passing through 
0^^4oori entered a little room on the right- 
Without taking off her outdoor things 
4timn in an attitude of reflection. She did 
Im^ hade in her chair, but sat upright with her 
0iaaped together, gazing at the opposite 
ionally she sighed; not with the fall- 
ol resignation but rather the short, fight- 
o£ one too ardent or too proud to sink 
^fcomstances. From the kitchen beyond 
found of a woman nagging in a high- 
IP^Ce, and the banging of pots and pans, 
als her own name was plainly audi- 
took no more notice than if the angry 
an utter stranger. 
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GENEVRA 

Genevra's room resembled herself in the careful 
simplicity of its arrangement. There was but little 
furniture: a black-oak cupboard, a writing-table, 
and besides that on which she sat one easy chair 
by the fireside. The walls were panelled and paint- 
ed a light green, contrasting with the oaken joists 
and planking of the room above. The window in 
a cushioned recess faced a little quadrangle be- 
tween two limbs of the letter E, warmed with 
dying flowers of Genevra's own planting. There 
were touches of luxury in the room: a thick rug, 
too small to be called a carpet, on the stained 
floor, and short heavy curtains of some rich brown 
material hanging straight at the window. The 
door was curtained with the same stuff running on 
a brass portiere rod. There were no pictures or 
ornaments. The room was dark and chilly and 
had the characteristic smell of damp wood and 
furze smoke. 

Presently Genevra rose, removed her jacket and 
hat and flung them into the easy chair. Then she 
knelt on the rug, lit the bundle of furze in the 
grate, and added coal. The care with which she 
did this, picking up each lump between her finger 
and thumb, suggested that she did not wish any- 
body to know that a fire was being lighted. She 
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t Mttfe as if tlie scninds from the kitchen 

bir; ftiid from her watching attitude it was 

^^^^imt- ^bstt At feared yet further disturbance. 

tibe &t was well burning, Genevra lit a 

reading*lainp and drew her chair up 

pyiME^ wfidng^al^ Unlocking a drawer, she took 

a bimdle of printers' proofs and in a few min- 

ihe whole woman was concoitrated on the 

tefbteho'. 
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CHAPTER II 

At the age of twenty-nine Genevra Joslin had 
found her only emotional escape in writing verse, 
and she pursued the exercise with the furtive dili- 
gence of one practising a secret vice. As yet her 
work was very little known even among the limited 
number of persons who read poetry. A few en- 
thusiasts, chiefly masculine, recognised Genevra's 
peculiar gift and spoke of her among themselves 
with the superior feeling of those possessing knowl- 
edge or discrimination in advance of the general. 
Most of Genevra's printed work was contributed 
to the same periodical, a monthly review struggling 
for existence by reason of its austerity, and edited 
by a man named Edgar Noy, Edgar Noy, him- 
self a poet, was notorious throughout the literary 
world for his indifference to accepted opinion and 
the pungency of his criticisms on contemporary 
writers. He once said of Genevra's work to 
Henry Surridge, the only man of letters who re- 
mained his friend: 
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It Itti't bramst it's woman 1 Writes 
4oii^t write verse, she bleeds it I 



^^«ii%eii^^^ marries;" adding almost 

- Qidess she's deserted in a week." 

lor his iE-wish he laughed boister- 

^^^^^^^^i^ «*I don't care if she's crucified, 

li^ as die don't use her bkx>d for maUng 

ilillii* mi take to writing verse." 

ll^lHim^ Gwevra and Edgar Noy had never 

f^Mti^'i^^ were in regular correspondence, and it 

who had coaxed or bullied a publisher into 

|||il||£^^^ 1^ ride of printing her first volume of 

|i|||li^ had fortunately passed the age 

'^^^^^•^ mere fact of authorship is alluring, and 

pfitude towards her offspring was one of the 
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iSlllatl affection. She had now brooded over 

|ipQl% with ccmstant revision, for two months 

could not let them go. She had taken 

her literary godfather's reiterated wam- 

11 IJon't hurry," and again •• Don't hurry." 

vra cultivated her talent so unobtrusively 

IPlOid remarking that her name occasionally 

**in print" her immediate associates 

tpiored her as a poet. Socially her po- 

peculiar, and under .the circumstances 

Sbe was the daughter of a yeoman 
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GENEVRA 

farmer and lived with her married brother at the 
old Manor House of Trecoth. Consequently she 
was kept out of drawing-rooms and in daily con- 
tact with the more essential facts of life. Indeed, 
there is hardly a more dignified mode of existence 
for men and women than independent farming. 
The Joslins were the descendants of a once famous 
county family, the de Jocelins, whose only known 
record was in the parish church of St. Adrian, 
three miles away. Genevra's bitter sense of her 
ancestry was perhaps the chief defect of her tem- 
perament. Her poetry was so definite and apart, 
so functional, that it was never menaced by the 
practical duties of life : she was more business-like 
and less given to day-dreaming tfian her brother, 
but she allowed her family pride to govern all her 
intercourse with other people. This, while it pro- 
tected her from useless patronage, prevented her 
from making proper use of material advantages, 
since she considered everything and everybody in 
relation to a name restored to its forgotten dig- 
nity rather than to her actual circumstances. Her 
most vivid and lasting memory of her father was 
that he once took her, a child of eight, to church 
and, bidding her squat on the floor beside him, 
made her trace out with her small fingers the in- 
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fwning romid the coffin-shaped tomb- 

eUa: La: Femme: God f rot: De: JoceUn: 
Id: De^: De: Lalme: Eit: Merce: Ke: Pur: 
: Punt: Di: lor: De: Pardon: Avervnd: '' 




^* Don't 'ce forgit that, Jenefer, my dear," said 
i^ jfoslifi with ignorant pride. **When you'm 
Wsmm grown maybe you'll lam what ed do mane. 
I can't tell 'ee, but I do knaw as it do belong 
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C^evra never forgot the solenm look on her 
_^^^. Jk^li^t face when he bade her " put forth your 
''^^''^^''^%iimi^ or the feeling of the quaint Norman-French 

; and though as she grew up poetry became 

. _„^ meufable habit, her deliberate ambition was 

jpirtoration of Trecoth to something like its 

dignity whether by marriage or her own 

d efforts in the accumulation of money. 

iTiS perhaps this instinct of race which pro- 

Goievra from the influences of the Porthlew 

;-School, whither she was sent at the age of 

e she remained impervious to all accom- 

though she read every book that came 

#ay. When at fourteen she left school, 

Gcmtented to be thought fit for nothing 
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better than helping her mother in the house and 
dairy. 

Among her father's friends was Uter Penrose, 
who lived " down Cove," as the seaward end of 
the Rosewithan valley was called. 

Uter Penrose, an old school-master who had 
fallen between two regimes, of the school-board 
and of the university graduate, was a bachelor 
solacing his old age with gibes at the methods 
which left him without occupation. Among the 
other mysteries of his past profession he practised 
phrenology, and one evening, as he sat in the farm 
kitchen over his beer watching the women with a 
satirical smile, he called Genevra to him that he 
might " feel her bumps." 

" George I " he cried, letting fall his pipe, 
" your girl has a head like Shakespeare's. Why 
didden you tell me before? " 

Genevra began to cry ; she expected to be scold- 
ed for inconvenient attributes, and for a day or 
two she was haunted by a vision of rude people 
pointing at her head as if it were a prize vegetable 
marrow. But the only practical result of Uter 
Penrose's discovery was that she became his pupil. 
His methods of education, if surprising to modern 
notions, were the best possible for the girl, being 
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" She received a sound 
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'^^'Wri^^'!^:iWm^ old mstids. 

: §ill^|iW|*&* i» English literature from Chaucer to 
>^^ -^^ whom, according to her master, the 

|lAi|ect ended, some Latin — ^Horace by heart — ^and 
filxsaire sd called by Penrose *^ astronomy." 
UNb guidance helped her through the shifting 
mmS» oi adolescence and until she knew her own 
jpmed needs. She had sufficient French for read- 
ily aiici^ hidden from Penrose, an intimate ac- 
^i^Mnce with modem poets. Genevra did not, 
, begin to write verse by imitation. Not 
Wtii lAm was turned twenty and had outgrown 
ilii^ of her preferences in modem literature did 
Pl; 4l^^fiiid herself putting words to the obscure but 
^llirerfttl ^notions aroused within her by the sav- 
tuty of her surroundings and the mysterious 
nf odstence. She went through the history 
'l^ race in little. Her earliest poems recalled 
ings of some forgotten people in their 
r, their shocking truth, and almost bmtal 
for cosmic beauty. With development she 
to be more graceful, though she was still 
[h from realizing Edgar Noy's fear that 
td merely write verses. ^ 

6isorge Joslin died when Genevra was 
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eighteen and her brother two years older. Young 
George actually inherited the farm, but only on 
condition that he gave Genevra a home and one- 
third of the income arising from the place until she 
married. This unusual arrangement was prompt- 
ed by the old man's distrust of his son's ability to 
manage the farm by himself. The brother and 
sister came into possession of an estate unencum- 
bered, but only just paying its way. Nominally 
Trecoth was a dairy farm, producing beef, butter, 
and pork, but at the time of the elder Joslin's 
death the most profitable crops were early potatoes 
and broccoli. The initial expenses of potato grow- 
ing are heavy; to insure success fresh seed must 
be bought yearly, a great quantity of manure is 
required, and the market value of the crop depends 
entirely on an early season. It is not a matter of 
weeks but of days, and, unfortunately, soon after 
old Joslin's death the Cornish trade began to de- 
cline before competition from France and Jersey. 
With Genevra's quiet encouragement, frugal 
housekeeping, and actual help in the fields at 
" tealing-time," George managed to keep his bank 
balance on the right side. 

Perseverance under difficulties, however, was 
not one of George Joslin's virtues, and, when at 
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age of tvreiity-two he married his cousin, he 
J^N!)|i^ dut for a short cut to prosperity. Partly 
jpilmadid by his wife and against Genevra's ad- 
liiei he bought a flower-farm at Trenowan, on 
^ cli& overlooking Porthlew Bay. Mrs. Joslin 
«0lii^lnced her husband that the certainty of mak- 
1^ Ms fortune justified him in borrowing money 
lor the purchase, and so George raised a loan of 
il3iO0O at five per cent interest from an old school* 
IfeOow named Sampson Oliver. Being unable to 
0tt any other security he handed him the title- 
#^cbt confident of his power to redeem them he- 
ld^ the term of mortgage — ^ten years — expired. 

If George had been a man of industry and enter- 

Jplli^ it is probable that in time he would have 

iMHlie a comfortable income from the early narcissi 

^' i'^lpfl daffodils ; but a succession of cold springs, by 

Ilpleh the flowers were delayed and the marke^ 

lowered, and the establishment of a quick 

of steamers from the Scilly Islands, where 

ludbt are grown under more favourable condi- 

hampered him at the outset. He was easily 

Lged, he lacked the knowledge to make the 

of his resources, and his wife's jealousy of 

robbed him of the intelligent help she 

hive given him. George's conviction that 
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his fortune lay in Trenowan caused him to neglect 
the less obvious advantages of his inheritance, 
which quickly degenerated, and at the present time 
he found it hard work to pay Oliver his annual 
interest of £150. The term of the mortgage on 
Trenowan expired next year. 

Genevra sat over her work till, in a moment of 
respite, the quiet in the kitchen warned her that 
the hour was late. She looked at her watch, locked 
her proofs in the drawer, and hurried out of the 
room to join her brother and his wife at the tea- 
table. Before George married, the brother and 
sister took their meals in the kitchen with the men 
and girls employed on the farm, but Mrs. Joslin, 
who had spent her girlhood at an ** up-country " 
village, objected to the custom, and they now used 
the back parlour. 

The relations of the three were evident the mo- 
ment Genevra entered the room. George was a 
blunted version of his sister: his face was merely 
round, his expression genial without being ener- 
getic, and his attitude, lounging sideways at the 
table, helped to explain the condition of Trecoth 
town-place. His hair and skin were much darker 
than Genevra's, and with his white teeth and close 
black moustache his appearance was distinctly Ital- 
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liij^^i.^ sleepy, good-humoared type. His 

lid#il eyes Uf^ed up affectionately at the sight of 
Si j^stafi and he made a half^effort to square him- 
&M 13^ to the table, but relapsed under a glance 
irCMDi his wife« The action illuminated George's 
tmni position between the two women: he was 
ifiliid ol both, but his wife was the more recent 
m4 ^ more aggressive influence. Mrs. Joslin 
was a fatr^ thin, pretty woman, with high cheek- 
t«^es and a complaining mouth. She was rather 
HireNldied for the evening, and handled her tea- 
fOt with a good deal of manner. Anticipating 
jpitfi^e<^G»ri, Genevra spoke inunediately on enter- 
viil^- ■i'J: ^l6#'#ic room. 

^iMvlivl **,! Mti sorry to be late, Harriet," she said. " I 

Ipii working and did not notice how late it was." 

livS' '^ lii^' voice was deep and slow, and it was evident 

while she did not expect her apology to be 

llii^led, she would make no further excuse. 

f Working 1" repeated Mrs. Joslin, with a 

rude laugh, as she handed Genevra her tea 

looking at her. Genevra coloured but 

iixidiing. George's fear of his wife overcame 

for his sister, and he only looked uncom- 

murmuring, " Harriet, Harriet 1 " 
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Mrs. Joslin, gazing up at the chimneypiece with 
a thin smile, "why didn't you come in earlier? 
What's the good of having a room to yourself if 
you don't use it? Some people would be glad of 
it, I can tell you," and she sighed affectedly. 

" Well, well, Harriet, you know that Jenny has 
had the room ever since father died," said George 
in a pacific tone. Genevra understood that he 
knew the cause of Harriet's veiled reference to 
her room and that he wished to prevent her speak- 
ing more explicitly. His unfortunate allusion to 
Genevra's inherited privilege did not, however, 
mend matters. 

" Oh, I'm not grumbling," said Mrs. Joslin, 
airily, and adjusting the cuff of her blouse. ** I 
never expect to be allowed to do as I please in 
my own house. Still it does seem a bit hard that 
Genevra won't take her share of the inconvenience 
seeing that she gets a home for nothing." 

Genevra perceived that she had lost the begin- 
ning of a discussion. She was too proud to ask 
questions, and turning to her brother, she began 
to talk about the dairy, which was under her 
charge. George answered her questions absent- 
mindedly but in a loud voice, as if he would drown 
his wife's thoughts. Presently Mrs. Joslin threw 
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with which she had been tap- 
^0^ b^ empty cup and leaned back in her chair. 
**LcKrfc here, George,*' she said, "if you're 
whmd oi your sister, I'm not. It's all very fine 
lur her; she can sit down for half the day and go 
sbniit like a lady, while I have to slave from mom- 
mg to night and can't get a decent dress to my 
bicb*' 

Qepevra felt relieved. This was a constant 

^ftevance of her sister-in-law, who spent more 

momsf cm her clothes than she did and was never 

|ii^pi»rly dressed. Apparently, however, there was 

Ik Areiher subject for complaint, for Mrs. Joslin 

tiaitinued with heightened colour : 

.,^ ^^^ **It's simply her beastly pride and selfishness; 

^ lung as she gets her own comfort she doesn't 

^.:j$0ljMif^ about anybody else. What do we want 

.a muddling old place like this? There's no 

ience anywhere. You'll never do any good 

Trecoth as long as you live, and you'd much 

make what arrangements you can with 

Oliver and be thankful you've got a 

to deal with." 

|i^i mention of Sampson Oliver's name, Gene- 

never argued with Harriet, frowned 

ind looked at her brother. Irritated be- 
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yond endurance, George Joslin turned. Taking 
up a knife and hammering on the table to enforce 
attention, after the manner of weak people, he 
cried : 

"That'll do, Harriet; you leave that to me. 
When I've talked it over with Jenny, it'll be time 
enough for you to speak." 

Mrs. Joslin, who had more gall than determina- 
tion, subsided into an expression of her contempt 
for a man who took orders from his sister. She 
presently produced her handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes, but George for once was firm and, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on his plate, went on with his 
meal in a sulky silence. 

Later in the evening, when Genevra, with a 
racking headache, was vainly endeavouring to 
work, George tapped at her door. It was his cus- 
tom every evening to smoke a pipe in Genevra 's 
room, and occasionally listen to a new poem. This 
was perhaps the happiest hour of his day. The 
warm, comfortable room, with its shaded lamp and 
fragrant feminine atmosphere, appealed to some 
obscure instinct he had hoped to satisfy in mar- 
riage. To-night, however, instead of taking the 
easy chair, he stood just within the door and shift- 
ed his feet uneasily. 
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IWDPr«a? Wis over to-day, up to Trcnowan," he 

; then, after a pause, ** he wished to 
to you.'* 
Bmm^ smiled. Sampson Oliver was her con- 

Witor. 
^^ He made an oflfer," continued George. Gene- 
1^ h»^^bed outright. 

** C*i not that 1 " said her brother, hastily. " I 
Mi^paie that's no use ; you've quite made up your 
sind about that, Jenny? " he asked, as if with a 
immfXktSLry forlorn hope. 
Genevra shook her head. 
"Quite I" she said, cahnly. Then, "What 
he make; George ? " 
^4iii ,n«r brother did not speak for some minutes, 
^^iNlBt k all came out in an agitated rush. 

^XH course I know you won't agree to it and 
him so, but Harriet thinks it is a splendid 
Oliver says that if I will let him have the 
of Trecoth, he'll call off the mortgage 
tEraiowan and I sha'n't have to pay him an- 
penny. He says that I can pay up the in- 
Oti Trecoth when I redeem the mortgage." 
sprang to her feet. 
»rge, George I " she cried, reproachfully, 
winced, but looked stubborn. 
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" Well, look here, Jenny," said he ; " wc can't 
go on as we are. I tell you plainly something's 
got to be done. There's Christmas coming and 
the bills to pay and seed to get — let alone Oliver's 
interest. Of course, father lived here, and grand- 
father before him, and we were bom here," his 
lips trembled. " Still, Trenowan's our living; 
that's how I look at it," he ended, doggedly. 

Genevra did not speak for some time. Though 
she recoiled from Oliver's proposal, she recognised 
a certain amount of reason in George's argument, 
and she knew that Harriet gave him no peace. 
It had always been a grievance of Mrs. Joslin's 
that they continued to live at Trecoth while the 
more modem house at Trenowan was occupied by 
Harry Tregear, the man they employed to look 
after the bulbs. Yet at the thought of risking 
Trecoth, all Genevra 's instincts were in revolt. 

"Can't you get Mr. Oliver to renew?" she 
asked in a low voice, and against her better judg- 
ment. 

George laughed sadly. 

" I don't care to ask him, and that's the truth," 
he said, with a downcast look which proved to 
Genevra that he had already considered the idea, 
" particularly since he hasn't pressed me for the 
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Hiereit*^' He waited for Genevra to make an- 
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f^^%^) #^ier saggestion and then continued: "Besides, 
•^S;- j idilioiigh he's a friend of ours, OKver is too good 
a man of business not to see that Trenowan is 
worth having. There's two thousand pounds' 
worth of bulbs there now," he added, lifting his 
head with illogpical pride. "Say what you like, 
Jmny/' he continued, gaining courage from her 
^lence, ^^ 'tis a good offer, for Trecoth isn't worth 
a half of five thousand, as you know." 

C^evra refrained from pointing out that un- 
d^ these circumstances so good a man of business 
is Sampson Oliver probably expected some con- 
mderation to balance the obviously unequal bar- 
gain, because she believed that she knew and that 
^leoi^ knew the nature of that consideration. 
:^<Pb6cking a «nile at this notion of her exact value 
^|iii hard coin, she went over and put her hand on 
e's arm. 
*VGeorge, dear," she said, " you know I would 
anything I could to help you, but I can't agree 
portgage our home. It's no use talking about 
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m^ than her words her sympathetic manner 
George that she was unshakable. His 
and he seated himself heavily. 
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" It beats me, Jenny, why you don't trust Oli- 
ver," he said in a tone of reproach. " He's not 
like a stranger ; it would be only a matter of form 
with him. He'd never foreclose on Trecoth, if 
only for your sake. Besides, ten years is a long 
time; our luck may turn before that." 

Genevra was silent; she knew George's fatal 
trust in " luck." He mistook her thought fulness 
for indecision. 

" Jenny," he said, sheepishly, " don't you think 
you'll ever come round — to like Oliver, I mean? " 

Genevra was very patient with her brother ; she 
knew that his apparent selfishness was the result 
of worry and the fear of his wife. 

" I don't dislike him, George," she said. " I 
think he is a good man and very kind-hearted, but 
that is not the point. I don't want to marry any- 
body, and I'm sure I couldn't marry Mr. Oliver," 

It was on George's lips to ask " Why? " but he 
had asked the question so many times, to receive 
the only answer a woman ever gives. He wor- 
shipped his sister, but he could not help thinking 
her unreasonable in refusing such a comfortable 
solution of his difficulties. If Genevra married 
his friend, she could do as she pleased with Tre- 
coth. So far as he was concerned, the place was 
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^' You spoke about bills/' said Genevra, present- 
Ifi drrining the head of his distress. '' Are you 
t^ti^Ily short of ready money now? " 
George's eyes filled with tears. 
^* I don't know where to turn, Jenny, and that's 
a lact/' he said, huskily, bringing his hand down 
oti his knee, '' and Harriet is about me, night and 
dny, wanting this, that, and the other." 

^* Would a hundred pounds help you? " asked 
G^evra, cutting him short. Little as she liked 
Harriet, she would not have George disloyal to 
his wife, and she felt a queer sense of shame be- 
%m^ any exhibition of weakness in a man. 

•^It would make up Oliver's interest," said 

|S II&501^, eagerly, " or I could let that stand over 

;|ii£t pay ready money for the seed and manure — 

Paull's belong to give six months' credit." 

I, with a sudden change of tone, " No, Jenny, 

Jdilfi't.*^ He put out his hand weakly, as if to 

llse a gift. ^* I've had too much from you as 

went over to her writing-table, un- 
i&e drawer and took out her bank-book. 
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George sat staring into the fire, torn between re- 
morse and the fear that she might take him at his 
word. Presently Genevra turned round and said, 
quietly : 

" Yes, I can let you have a hundred, but you 
must promise me that you will use it to settle up 
with Mr. Oliver." 

George promised readily enough, though he 
could not understand Genevra's anxiety about a 
debt which from previous experience he knew 
could be put oflF indefinitely. He was no nearer 
to a solution of his larger problem, but that was 
nearly twelve months distant, and in spite of Gene- 
vra's firmness he could not but believe that some 
arrangement would be made before the mortgage 
on Trenowan fell due. If the worst came to the 
worst, he could face disaster with almost calmness 
because there was nothing to be done, but he 
quailed before those minor troubles of the imme- 
diate future which a strong man might have sur- 
mounted. 

Genevra sat down and wrote out a cheque for a 
hundred pounds. George stammered his thanks. 

** I don't know what I should do without you, 
Jenny, indeed I don't. I hope you won't bear any 
ill-will against Harriet; she doesn't mean to be 
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mitt to you, but the poor girl gets worried off her 
llMd, and then she don't know what, she is saying." 
His apology for Harriet was significant, and, 
glided by the reference to her room at the tea- 
table, Genevra concluded that George had not 
made a clean breast of the matter in dispute be- 
tween himself and his wife. She forbore to ques- 
tion him, however, because she guessed that in 
spite of George's bold assertion that he intended 
to talk it over with herself, Harriet had finally 
brought him to submission. 

After George had left her room, Genevra sat 
resting her head on her hand reviewing her own 
£fficulties; It had cost her a great effort to part 
>.,^., With the hundred pounds. She was not miserly, 
[^|!®c!^ : feWi apart from her final purpose with regard to 
'^^f^-'-'l^t^B^othf she had a keen sense of the value of 
IIKmey, and she hated waste. It was very unlikely 
j^t the loan — or gift, rather, for she never ex- 
jpttted to see it again — ^would prove of any real 
lonrice to her brother. 

Jmt as she was about to turn out the lamp be- 

going upstairs to bed, she remembered her 

con's experience in Merlin's Wood. That 

another misfortune. Genevra was unusually 

t upon solitude for creative work, and 
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she had come to look upon the wood as a private 
possession. From previous experience, she knew 
that where a painter came once he was likely to 
come again, and to be followed by others. In any 
case, the idea of the place was spoiled. After she 
had put out the light and while her eyes still ached 
from staring at the flame, she saw painted on the 
darkness the man's face frowning at her. She 
turned impatiently away, more vexed by the per- 
sistence of his image in her mind than by his pres- 
ence in the wood. 
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CHAPTER III 

The next evening, while Genevra was brushing 
her hair Harriet came into her bedroom. It was 
remarkable that so sharp a woman never lost the 
delusion that Genevra enjoyed a gossip before go- 
ing to bed as much as she did herself. She could 
lordly have chosen a less appropriate moment, for 
Genevra found the rhythmical motion and slight 
stimulus of brushing her hair peculiarly conducive 
to mental activity. Harriet's childish interest in 
^ details of her room and toilet, however, made 
k difficult for her to show the distaste she felt for 
0mc few last words. To-night, possibly in recog- 
l^tlon of Genevra's loan, or rather gift, to George, 
krriet was distressingly amiable. She sat on the 
|^%6 of the bed, an odd but unfailing indication 
tii6ral slackness, and watched the long, warm 
coiling round the ivory-backed brush with 
admiration. 
Iiilliybody would think that you were on your 
oon, Jenny,'' she said with a giggle. 
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" Fancy taking all that trouble to make yourself 
look nice and nobody to see you but yourself." 

Genevra's room, though simply ordered, had all 
the dainty properties of the woman who cares for 
her body from fine instincts rather than from van- 
ity or a love of material comfort. Once, in a mo- 
ment of misdirected enthusiasm, she had gently 
questioned the seemliness of Mrs. Joslin's marital 
chamber, but was baffled by Harriet's honest in- 
ability to understand what anything mattered after 
a year of marriage. Apparently some vague sense 
of Genevra's meaning had lingered in her mind, 
for during the following weeks Genevra's atten- 
tion to her appearance convinced her that she had 
a " young man." Since, after investigation, Har- 
riet was forced to admit that no such person ex- 
isted, she found a satisfactory explanation in Gene- 
vra's vanity. 

As Genevra did not seem inclined to conversa- 
tion, Harriet got up and wandered round the room 
examining the dresses behind the dpor and the 
pictures on the walls with exaggerated interest. 
Genevra continued brushing her hair until her arms 
ached. 

" I can't think how you manage to keep your 
corsets so nice," said Harriet from behind her. 
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^ I gjvc seven and eleven for mine, and you are 
a fet stouter than I am, yet your figure looks more 
genteel. I'm sure I don't pull in, but my busks 
ari; always breaking. . . . My I" she added, 
** wouldn't the men rave about your arms I " 

^Genevra's desperate smile was reflected in the 
glass. She concluded that her sister-in-law had 
something more important to say, but couldn't find 
a suitable opening. Mrs. Joslin again lounged on 
^ bed, yawning. 

** Well, what a lazy cat I am I " she said at last, 
rimng with artificial determination. '' The master 
will be wondering what we've got to talk about." 

I%e stood with her hand on the door-knob, 
tUfned it, came back and flopped once more on the 
m^st of the bed. 

**Oh, by the bye, Jenny, I nearly forgot," she 

laid with a clumsy attempt to be casual. '' I sup- 

l^cise I ought to have asked your permission, and I 

iffS^ meant to, but we're taking a lodger for the 

iftoter." 



M v|3encvra had learned to suppress her feelings 






cmversation with Harriet, whose shrillness 
crossed tried her nerves. She understood 
^liuit George's shyness during the day had not 
[|iIlogether due to gratitude, but she only said : 
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"Why is that?" 

" I don't see why we shouldn't do what every- 
body does," answered Harriet, immediately defi- 
ant. " There's nothing to be ashamed of; father 
always used to have a gentleman for the hunting 
season, and he was twice as well off as George." 

"There was no need to ask my permission," 
said Genevra, with a strong effort to conceal her 
annoyance; "it is George's house." 

" Of course it is — ^worse luck I " said Harriet; 
" but that's not the point. You know that George 
always makes a point of consulting you about 
everything." 

She laughed ill-naturedly, being irritated by 
Genevra's refusal to discuss the social position of 
people who took lodgers, a point she herself was 
not sure about but considered of great impor- 
tance. 

" However," she added, " I'm glad you don't 
object. I told George I didn't see how you could, 
but he hummed and hawed a lot." 

" No, I don't mind," said Genevra, resignedly. 
Harriet waited for her to ask who the prospective 
lodger was, only to be disappointed. 

" He's an artist," she said, unable any longer to 
suppress the answer to the question she supposed 
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biimuig on Genevra's lips. " He's been living in 
Trevenen, but it doesn't suit him because it is so 
far from his work — ^he's painting about here, you 
know. We have let him the rooms until Easter." 

" Rocmis ? " echoed Genevra in perplexity. 

This time Harriet looked uncomfortable. 

** He'll have our bedroom, of course," she said, 
ccmfusedly, " and — I say, Jenny, would you mind 
veiy much letting him have your study? You 
don't use it much, you know," she added, hastily, 
seeing Genevra's face too astonished for resent- 
ment, " you're always out. . . . Oh, Jenny I " she 
cried, as the other didn't speak, '' don't go and be 
nasty when we've got it all settled up so comfort- 
ably. The money will be such a help to George 
««-Mind there's lots of ways of making a little extra 
lor fires and things that'll never be noticed." 

He may have the room," said Genevra, seeing 
HIms hc^elessness of trying to make Harriet under- 
i^d the loss to herself; '' I can work up here." 

** Oh, that's absurd I " cried Harriet, her cheek- 

^ glowing. " Of course, if I'd known you 

gcnng to make a fuss about it, I'd have said 

at once. As it is, I've told Mr. Morris he 

vc the two rooms." 

imi not making a fuss, Harriet," answered 
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Gcncvra, quiedy ; " there is no need to say any 
more." 

But Harriet would not be contented until she 
had shown Genevra how unreasonable was the op- 
position she had not expressed. It was a conven- 
tion with Harriet and her friends that Genevra 
was selfish because she did not often make those 
thoughtless concessions, the seed of endless trouble, 
which characterize the good-natured person. 

" I must say," said Harriet, ** I don't see why 
on earth you can*t bring your work into the front 
parlour. 'Tisn't as if there were children about; 
there'll only be me, and it's precious seldom that 
I get a chance to sit down anywhere. You can 
use the room all day except when there's company, 
and your papers are not much trouble to clear 
away — ^not like sewing or anything of that sort. 
As a matter of fact, for the last three weeks you've 
only worked for an hour in the afternoon — I've 
timed you by the clock. Besides," with a happy 
thought, " there's no reason why you shouldn't use 
Mr. Morris's room when he's out; he need never 
know." 

'* I daresay I shall be able to manage," said 
Genevra, longing for the other to leave her in 
peace. Harriet jumped up in great delight. 
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"You're a dear I" she exclaimed. "I told 
George I was sure you wouldn't be nasty, but he's 
id funny about asking you anything ; he seems to 
^link you never consider anybody except yourself. 
For my part," she added, archly, " I believe you're 
much more good-natured than you let people 
know. . . . Oh, Jenny I he's such a nice man; 
there'll be a chance for you at last," she cried, with 
a shrill laugh. " Just your style, I should think : 
solemn-looking, with very dark eyes." She tried 
to make her own pale blue eyes look deep and 
forceful. "You can have him all to yourself; I 
sha'n't try to cut you out, he's much too stiff to 
please me — not a bit like Sampson Oliver — and I 
don't think he's got much money. Besides, I 
couldn't be spooney on a man without a mous- 
tache; I'd as soon kiss a girl." 
, She dropped her voice and, evidently with the 
yba of rewarding Genevra's concession with a 
#itjldence, continued: 
, :K "I used to have lots of fun with Mr.-— oh I 
'^^ycan't remember his name — who stopped at 
filler's. It was him who gave me that filigree 
inly don't tell George. Of course there 
^1^ harm in it, but George is awful jealous, 
you wouldn't think it." 
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She continued to chatter excitedly about her fu- 
ture guest. 

"He'll be here by tea-time to-morrow; Tom 
Cumow is going to bring his things over from 
Trevenen in the morning, in the spring cart. ... 
What shall I wear to-morrow evening, Jenny — ^my 
navy costume or a blouse and skirt? " 

" Oh, I don't know," said Genevra, studying 
her with amusement. " A blouse would be sim- 
pler, wouldn't it?" 

" Simpler I " cried Harriet in consternation. 
" Oh, but I'm not going to let Mr. Morris run 
away with the idea that we don't know how to do 
things in style, even if we do live in an outlandish 
place like this. You see, he's not like an ordinary 
lodger; he's really a paying guest, and of course 
he'll have all his meals with us. . . . Well, good- 
night. I shall catch my death if I stop any longer. 
I can't think what you want with your window 
open all weathers. And besides, I've got to be up 
early to-morrow; there'll be the rooms to turn 
out and a heap of things to get ready. I'm going 
to drive into Porthlew in the afternoon." She 
turned to go. " Oh — ^what shall I give him for 
tea? Sausages, or a fowl, or what? " 

" I shouldn't get anything out of the way," said 
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Qmorra, wearily. " People like tea to be — ^just 

/* Oh, that's like your meanness I '* laughed Har- 
riet, making a grimace at her from round the door 
as she left the room. 

Goievra blew out her candle lest Harriet should 
he tdnpted to come back, went to the window and 
leaned out.- From long practice she had learned 
exactly how much of herself she could lend to 
Harriet without becoming desperate. She hon- 
estly tried not to despise her, but she had long ago 
g^Vtti up all attempts to establish a serious inter- 
course with her. 

Goievra drew a deep, shuddering breath of 
pleasure as she felt the cool November air on her 
bare neck and shoulders. From her window a tri- 
ani^le of sea was faintly visible at the end of the 
; ^isewithan valley, and a consoling murmur came 
^1^ with the wind. The broken shadow in the 
^rl fuined quadrangle over the way, dark yet full of 
.■■cM0x:.,';'^li^i^mL colour, was dappled with evening primroses, 
^^pi?5J?||m% moving like large pale moths, and their 
,^ "* *' odour was blown to her like a message of 

from the night. After all, nobody could 
outdoors away from her. 

carried her mind to the place she called 
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her open-air worksbop — a place become very dear 
by habit and the memory of past struggles and 
achievements; thickly sown with seeds of thought 
which presently would bloom into lyrical ecstasy, 
and with a hot feeling of shame she recalled her 
last visit to the wood. She felt as if her most 
intimate half-thoughts had been laid bare to the 
casual observer. Was it possible that Mr. Morris 
and the man she had seen painting in the wood 
were the same person ? Genevra knew most of the 
regular Trevenen painters by sight, and this appar- 
ently was a stranger. It was not very easy to form 
a picture from Harriet's description, but "sol- 
emn," " dark eyes," and " no moustache " suggest- 
ed a resemblance. Genevra appreciated the irony 
of the chance that the man to whom she was about 
to give up her room might be the same who had 
spoiled for her the solitude of the place she had 
come to look upon as her own. 

Genevra felt the loss of her sitting-room more 
keenly than was apparent in her conversation with 
Harriet. She was a good fighter, but her sister- 
in-law had the advantage of her sick recoiling from 
argument over personal matters, and scored easier 
victories than she knew. Genevra now reflected 
that if she had not given George the hundred 
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fmnds she might have left Trecoth at least for 
tibe winter; but in thinking about this, her sincerity 
would not allow her to be quite sure that she 
lodced forward with dislike to meeting the painter. 
II his identity were as she suspected, his haying 
tiiken her unawares had established some mysteri- 
olm bond between thmi, as if he had come upon her 
lA^epings but in proportion as he might be inter- 
t$Hmgf Genevra detested the idea of the false rela- 
tkm in which they would be associated. Finally, 
Hirri^'t egregious allusion to her opportunities 
i^linc^ back to her like a jarring noise, and, with a 
tMytt of dii^st, Genevra turned hastily f rcmi the 
Vio^ow and sought refuge in slumber. 
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CHAPTER IV 

All next morning the house was made uninhab- 
itable by Mrs. Joslin's energy. Some obscure feel- 
ing of jealousy made her resent Genevra's inter- 
ference in domestic matters beyond the care of her 
own rooms, though she reminded her daily and 
bitterly of her exemption from those duties she 
herself systematically neglected. As is usual with 
the slatternly, she had a morbid fear of outside 
opinion, and while ignoring the comfort of her 
own household she made extravagant preparations 
for the stranger. In an hysterical way she enjoyed 
this orgie of cleaning. Clad in a dress decayed 
beyond decency and with her hair in curling-pins, 
she rushed frantically about the house, transport- 
ing the filth of half a year and bewildering her 
only assistant, Joan Toddy, a she^p-faced, sheep- 
brained girl of eighteen, with contradictory orders 
bawled from distant rooms. In spite of her ap- 
parent frenzy, however, Harriet improved her 
husband's confused discomfort by extorting a fair 
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portion of Gmevra's cheque for household expenses 
which she declared absolutely necessary. 

Having decided that she should dislike the in- 
truder, Geneyra went further and tried to ccmvince 
herself that she looked forward to his coming with 
indifference — ^an unnatural state of mind in circum- 
stances where every new acquaintance is necessarily 
an interesting subject. To encourage herself in 
the belief that she was incurious, Genevra went 
for a long walk in the afternoon and delayed en- 
leiing the parlour until the others were at table. 
As she came into the room, Morris looked up from 
under his heavy brows with a slow, apprehensive 
stare, colouring slightly beneath his dull white skin. 
Gcxievra had the rare gift of composure without 
haughtiness, but she felt a little self-conscious un- 
der Morris's interested gaze. He was indeed the 
^ - mm, she had seen painting in Merlin's Wood. 

Morris rose for introduction and bowed stiffly. 
^^^^ ;: Mrs. Joslin, with quick feminine jealousy, saw 
i^|p;|^v A^ he was impressed; his reception of her own 
?i^l^|fc' fiasive friendliness had been quite different. 
'^)M^$,(&imsvrz bowed but did not offer her hand; there 
ijIfM an absurd appearance of hostility between 
two persons who had never exchanged a 
and due to nervousness on both sides. 
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Mrs. Joslin giggled foolishly. 

" A friend of yours, you see, Jenny," she said, 
archly. "You didn*t tell us that you ha4 met 
Mr. Morris before." 

Her kittenish manner, which she thought proper 
to the occasion, implied a great deal more than she 
intended. Morris looked embarrassed ; it was evi- 
dent to Genevra that he had spoken of his encoun- 
ter with her in the wood, that the others had dis- 
cussed her, and that Morris already regretted hav- 
ing introduced her name. Ordinarily Genevra did 
not trouble her head about other people's opinion 
of herself; but, though she was quite willing to 
be disliked by Morris as, she felt, she disliked him, 
she would have preferred that he formed his 
views of her character entirely from his own 
observation. 

Genevra glanced round the untidy table with 
keen annoyance ; she was vexed, for once, that Har- 
riet should lay herself open to criticism, and she 
wished that she had come home half an hour ear- 
lier to put things in order. Why, she did not know, 
but she was ready to resent any sign of amusement 
or disgust on Morris's face. Also, she recognised 
that her presence in the house on Morris's arrival 
would have prevented the preliminary discussion 
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0f hemel£» 9o that slic was being doubly punished 
#9t her futiie efforts at self-deception. 

Mrs. Joslin bid risen to the occasion; as she 
dbumed, dbe certainly knew how to do things in 
M^ if not wi^ propriety. She had followed 
Genevra^s advice in refraining from sausages, but 
the table glittered with shop dainties— sardines, 
ihmod pineapple, and three kinds of jam rioting 
In An^ g^ass dishes. Genevra reflected that there 
wwe.many pounds of home-made jam spoiling on 
the pantry shelvesi but Mrs. Joslin considered it 
¥0%ar to set their own produce before visitors, 
mi lor the same reason she had replaced beautiful 
oM sihrer with the gay productions of the Pdrth- 
kw ^^ bazaar.'^ Altogether she had managed to 
•chkve a passable resemblance to the tea-tables 
^ Ckphani. She simpered over her teapot in a 
ftady^4»ade pink blouse with a shirt front and stiff 
odiar mtd cuffs. 

Moms ate his meal in alarmed discomfort, ner- 
ifjimisness makkig lum appear sullen. George's 
l;^ rMlV^^^^^i^^ ^^^ ^^^ abnost imbecile with the 

^^§Q)'pifiO'f!*' *® be WOTthy of his company. Incoherent 



^^^f : 1^^ lir^ess, he talked incessantly, explaining in 
^|^4i^tii^ to nobody in particular how Mi*. Morris 
BB Hy pltiil.fl dnt living in the country would suit him 
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better than Trevenen, every now and then appeal- 
ing to the painter for monosyllabic corroboration. 

" 'Tisn't what youVe been used to," he truth- 
fully observed of the banquet, " but Harriet can 
do better if you give her time. She'll be delighted 
to have somebody to do for; she's always saying 
that her up-country manners are wasted on us." 

Harriet ate nothing, but leaned her clasped 
hands on the table with studied elegance, occasion- 
ally correcting George's pronunciation. Genevra 
was angry that her brother, who at least out of 
doors was interesting and dignified, should thus 
appear a twittering fool. Once, when Harriet 
apologized for George's reference to farming mat- 
ters, Morris looked across at Genevra with 
gloomy appreciation. She noticed that afterward 
he deliberately made use of dialect words and the 
local inflection. Genevra hardly knew whether to 
feel grateful for his loyalty to her brother or an- 
noyed by his rudeness to Harriet. Mrs. Joslin 
herself was serenely unconscious of criticism, and 
made sprightly attacks upon Genevra. 

" She won't eat a proper meal, Mr. Morris, be- 
cause she's afraid of spoiling her waist," she said. 

Morris received the information impassively 
and began to talk to George about broccoli. Noth- 
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lilg dfiscauraged, Mrs. Joslin turned the conversa- 
iton to pictures, mentioning the names of local 
painters with airy familiaHty and minute descrip- 
tions of their personal appearances. She also an- 
nounced her willingness to help Morris in finding 
Subjects for his brush. Presently, fearing that 
Gtnevrz might feel neglected, Mrs. Joslin alluded 
to her connection with the fine arts. 

" She writes very pretty poetry," she said. " Of 
course, she doesn't allow me the honour of reading 
k| but Mr. Sampson Oliver, who is a very good 
^ge, says it's beautiful," and she laughed de- 
murely. 

Morris's stolid politeness showed that he had 
never heard of Genevra's work, and the long ex- 
planation which followed, including the suggestion 
timt Genevra should read some of her poems after 
tea* convinced her that he was not even interested. 
WMs did not trouble Genevra, though she wished 
lb Harriet had not thought it necessary to ex- 
^|j |Wn who Mr. Oliver was and archly to indicate 
10^'"^^^ desire to become one of the family. Though, 
"^^Skf #^Nm Morris looked across at her, she felt, with 
Ipl satisfaction, that he was wondering how a 
of Harriet's could also be interested in 
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Genevra remembered the deadly amenities of 
that evening to the end of her life« Like a dazed 
bull, Morris allowed hfmself to be driven into the 
front parlour, where, among the plush-framed 
photx>graphs, painted mirrors, and terra-cotta 
plaques, Mrs. Joslin entertained him with pitiless 
energy. George summed up the place and the 
situation by walking into the room on tiptoe and 
speaking in a whisper. Disregarding an implor- 
ing glance from Morris, he presently escaped to 
some outdoor duties, though he was afterward 
heard moving stealthily about the kitchen and 
talking to Joan Toddy. 

Alone with the two women, Morris's almost 
oppressive virility was more apparent; it was as if 
they had a man in the house for the first time, and 
he seemed to fill the room. Genevra found her- 
self listening for his heavy voice with perverse 
curiosity, though she had decided that he was dull 
and insufferably ill-bred. Mrs. Joslin's monopoly 
of Morris left Genevra free to study him unob- 
served. He was a short, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, bull-necked man of about thirty. His 
coarse, black hair was cropped close to a large 
head; he had a flat, shelving forehead, bulging at 
the temples and heavily ridged over his dark, 
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iHimswhat tmkm eyes. The grim set of his gmt 
jiift denied his features any expression hot one of 
dN^enic ill-temper; when he smiled he was merely 
Sttidimic. Yet, looking at him dispasstonately, 
Gk»ierra was forced to admit that in a brutal sort 
of way he might be called handscmie. His whole 
a^pearanDe gave the impression of great physical 
itt ei ig t h , and, though his movements were some- 
what slow, he was manifestly alive to the tips of 
his white, iexible lingers* Genevra was oddly re- 
maided of the description she had read somewhere 
of a madune which could crush a stone to powder 
or cradc a hazel-nut without damaging the kernel. 
Il^ie was tl^ same suggestion in Morris of tre- 
mendous power brraght to an exquisite finish in 
Us dtremities. He had a painfully concentrated 
Wty of looking at things as if he savagely disre- 
jgitded whatever was not essential to his purpose 
f-4l^ f^znct of a man by no means cold or insensi- 
hiei but who deliberately reserved his sympathies 

ft^ili 1^ they should interfere with his observation. 

^$i|i I ^iil^^ ^k ^t ^^ c<^l<l believe the story of the 



^^^^^^^Pll^llnter who crucified his model that he might re- 
p^tii the kst expression of human agony. 

Joslin had evidently determined that, come 
would, her guest should be entertained. She 
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produced some extraordinary decorative needle- 
work Geneyra had never seen in her hands before, 
and Morris was persecuted for his opinion upon 
the choice of colours. His almost bloodthirsty 
aversion from Mrs. Joslin would have appeared 
ludicrous to Genevra but for her quick family 
pride. She resented George's wife making herself 
ridiculous before this man. She had intended to 
go to her bedroom to work, but remained with a 
stubborn feeling that her presence prevented Mor- 
ris from becoming desperate, and partly because 
she found it difficult to withdraw from his over- 
bearing personality. Supper was a silent and per- 
functory meal, and at ten o'clock Morris abruptly 
announced his intention of going to bed. 

When he had left the room, both women had 
the impression of a great silence, though Morris 
had spoken little enough. Under powerful influ- 
ences one sense takes over the function of another, 
so that it is easy to imagine that heard which is 
either seen or felt. Genevra was a little stunned; 
she had a humiliating sense of futility, while Har- 
riet was merely cross. 

" Well, Jenny 1 " she snapped out, " I do think 
you might try to make yourself more agreeable. 
Simply showing off, I call it." 
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Genevra answered her, humbly enough, because 
si^ had not realized herself again. 

** I don't understand you. I didn't mean to be 
mde." 

" Rude ! *' snorted Harriet, " you were beastly 
rude. You sat glaring at the man, and every time 
I opened my mouth to speak you looked fit to eat 
me. Anybody would think I didn't know how to 
behave ; but, let me tell you, my bringing-up was as 
%ood as yours any day." 

She banged about the room, shaking up cushions 
and shoving chairs back into their places. 

" If you didn't want the man to come here, why 
didn't you say so openly at first instead of turning 
round and being sulky now," she continued, 
^though you don't seem to object to meeting him 
on the sly. No wonder you gave up your room 
m readily. And now you try to put the blame 
iff& mt. Don't think it's any pleasure to me to 
tpve another man to do for. We've got to live 
:|IW&ehow, and if George can't earn enough to keep 
1^ I suppose I must. If you don't like associating 
people who take lodgers " — ^she dropped a 
ad courtesy — " all I can say is, you'd better 
Up and put on your fine-lady airs somewhere 
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Genevra listened to her absent-mindedly. She 
sat with her hands folded in her lap for a long 
time before going to bed, neither thinking nor 
dreaming, but unpleasantly exhausted. Before 
blowing out her candle she read through the proofs 
of her poems. She was in the habit of considering 
her work in varying lights and moods. To-night 
the verses seemed neither bad nor good, but only 
unimportant. 

During the night Genevra was awakened by 
somebody tapping at her door. She jumped out of 
bed and opened it, to find George barefooted and 
shivering in his night-shirt and trousers. The gut- 
tering candle he held cast ludicrous shadows round 
his frightened mouth and eyes. 

" Jenny, dear," he whispered, hoarsely, " I wish 
you'd come and see what you can do by poor Har- 
riet; she's awful badl " 

Genevra was not unsympathetic, but for the mo- 
ment her mind refused to connect the idea of Har- 
riet with that of serious illness. In any case, her 
kindness to people in trouble was not of a sort to 
please her sister-in-law, being usually expressed in 
practical efforts to remove the cause. The call 
upon her help made her instantly awake and col- 
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'■llltlimif mid, rfeo^piisiag that one acta moat ^liddy 
wIki is best prepared, she asked George: 

^ What ia the matter with her? " 

** I'm sure I doo't know," said George in a tone 
wUeh, though plaintive, intimated that Harriet 
had ah-eady exhausted his patience, ^^ but for God's 
idke he ^itek^ she's in great pain, and groaning 
tarriUy^ • . . How can you stand there and listen 
itH her \ " he added, exasperated by Genevra's 
^ughtful reception of his harrowing news. 

^Tou're filling candle-grease all down your 
Wmtntm^ George," she said, wishing to distract his 
VHsmtion frc»n his fears. 

^ What do my trousers matter, and Harriet per- 
iMqpa dying 1 " he said, indignantly, but righting 
liie eandlestick nevertheless. 

Qontwa turned away, opened a cupboard, and 
Iddc out a pair of bedroom slippers. Even her 
lldlVMi aeenaed a fresh grievance to the agitated 

At-. 

|;|;^* Qeorge 1 •' came in an irritable voice from the 

piiii bedroom, '^ what's the use of talking to Gene- 

n^pi iShe. won't be $stisfied that I'm really ill until 

|pi Ijnng dead. Any other man would nave 

Bbig^^ doctor hy this time." 
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" What am I to do? " asked George in despera- 
tion. " I don't like to leave her alone." 

" Fm coming now," said Genevra, briskly. She 
looped up her hair and, wrapping herself in a dark- 
red dressing-gown, followed George into his wife's 
room. 

Harriet was sitting up in bed, holding her face 
and rocking to and fro while she called upon her 
Maker. At the sight of Genevra her moaning 
increased, and then ended suddenly. 

" Well, you are a beast, Jenny 1 " she said, eye- 
ing her critically. " You can fling your money 
about on dressing-gowns while the roof is being 
sold over our heads. Who do you think is going 
to see you at this time of night unless you're going 
to call Mr. Morris to come and look at you — 
sulky brute that he is. I'm sure he needn't think 
it's an honour to have him in the house." 

" Where's the pain, Harriet? " asked Genevra, 
perhaps unnecessarily. 

"A lot you care, and George lying here and 
snoring like a pig. Why don't you do something," 
she turned savagely to George, ** and not stand 
there like a fool? " 

"Well, shall I get you some more .whisky ? " 
asked George, weakly, and taking up an empty 
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J^mbler from a chair by the bedside while Harriet 
..tm^ her roddng and wailing. 

"Whisky? No," she ceased to reply, "Tm 
p(^ whisky I Go for Doctor Jenkins." 

George turned to go, but Harriet stopped him. 
; "You can't go like that, you fool; get some 
dbthes on/* 

" Don't you think it would be as well to wait 
a little while? " suggested Genevra, remembering 
the three-mile walk to St. Adrian, and with a vivid 
j^icture of the doctor's expression when he learned 
the reason for his disturbance. 

" That's just like you ! " said Harriet, bitterly. 
" You can think about the expense quick enough 
>^ yhen it's a question of spending money on me. 
''^Wxn sure I don't want the doctor. Go back to your 
|IK)m and let George come back to bed. I sha'n't 
Rouble him much longer, and I daresay he's got 
filiidbody else waiting for him as soon as I'm 
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^^■^\^::. X George looked helplessly at Genevra, who mo- 

lUi^ed him to stay where he was. By warily ques- 

her sister-in-law, Genevra learned that 

iet had made up for her polite abstinence at 

||l- and siqpper-table by a hearty and indiscrim- 

qieal Ja the pantry, principally upon sweet 
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things. She knew that, even if George fetched 
the doctor, it was very unlikely that Harriet would 
submit to have the offending tooth removed. 
Meanwhile George, uncertain whether to obey his 
wife or Genevra, was finishing dressing himself. 
Harriet, moaning whenever she remembered to do 
so, watched him until he was lacing up his boots, 
and then announced that if he dared to stir from 
the room, she should take poison. 

" Well," said Genevra, patiently, " if I go 
downstairs and make you a poultice, will you let 
me put it on? " 

" No; I'm not going to let you vent your spite 
on me by burning my head off," retorted Harriet. 
" The best thing you can do is to let me die 
quietly." 

She turned on her side and changed her note to 
a gasping sigh. Genevra, satisfied that she was 
not seriously ill, seated herself on the edge of the 
bed, while George wavered from one side of the 
room to the other. Presently Harriet's distress 
became articulate. 

" George," she said, faintly, " promise me that 
you will never marry anybody else. There's that 
little cat, Minnie Tregoning, only waiting for half 
a chance, I know." 
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.George fell on his knees by the side of the 
bed. 

" Oh, Harriet, dear ; you're not going to die 1 " 
he cried, shaking her by the shoulder. " Jenny," 
he implored, ^^ make her take something I '' 

" There's one thing," continued Harriet, dis- 
mally. " Minnie Tregoning can't get into my new 
dresses; she's three inches bigger round the waist 
than I am." 

George endeavoured to a^ure his wife of his 
imdying devotion, while Genevra went to her room 
and lit the spirit-kettle which, to Harriet's annoy- 
uce, she used for her morning cup of tea, and 
iiiade a journey downstairs to get materials for a 
|l6iiltice. When she returned, Harriet's complain- 
ing had changed to a more regular sound. George, 
KlSSi on his knees and holding one of his wife's 
luinds, looked round wamingly at his sister. Gene- 
vra, carrying the poultice, advanced cautiously to 
die b<^ide. Harriet had succumbed to the whisky 
iund was quietly sleeping. 

As Genevra regained her door, Morris opened 
|||S own and put out his head. 

Genevra was not disconcerted by being seen in 
dressing-gown, though she flushed warmly as 
noticed that Morris's eyes wandered with sur- 
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prise rather than admiration to her heavy hair, 
which had again fallen about her shoulders. 

" What on earth's the matter? " he asked, irri- 
tably. 

" Mrs. Joslin is not very well," she replied. 

" Oh, Mrs. Joslin 1 " he said, his ill-tempered 
expression changing to a satirical smile. Gene- 
vra's resentment must have appeared in her face, 
for he added quickly : 

" Not seriously ill, I hope? " 

"No, thank you; she is better now. Good- 
night," said Genevra, coldly. 

** Oh, good-night," he retorted with sarcastic 
emphasis, and closed his door. 

" What an insufferably rude creature 1 " thought 
Genevra as she slowly turned the handle of her 
door. Yet, as she set down her candle before the 
looking-glass, she unconsciously glanced at her re- 
flection and pushed back the masses of her hair. 
Then, with an impatient shrug of her shoulders, 
she blew out the light and turned away. Her last 
waking thought was one of slight annoyance that 
Morris should have looked surprised at her hair. 
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CHAPTER V 

Leonard Morris was a Welshman of good 
family, the third son of a Glamorganshire squire, 
and his genius could not be traced to any of his 
ancestors, who were generally soldiers notorious 
for theii* blundering courage. His only obviously 
hereditary trait was a capacity for quarrelling, 
which on examination was due to a strong prefer- 
ence for beiiig " let alone." It was probably the 
difficulty he experienced in obtaining this small 
favour from his acquaintances which damaged 
Leonard Morris's temper. 

His first exhibited pictures showed the influence 

of Ro9|setti, or rather they resembled that painter's 

works in their flagrant fulness of colour and un- 

?S¥ *^*''^^ delight in physical beauty. He was ht- 

'^m'-:i:-'tidms3^ quite well known as a figure-painter when 

"^ ^ lb wddenly turned his attention to landscape. His 







^||:;t^rieiids were exasperated, but Morris continued to 

Ijlieit extraordinary studies, referring to his pre- 

W0rk| as indeed to figure-painting in general, 
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with savage contempt. In default of any other ex- 
planation it was popularly supposed that the abrupt 
transition in his methods was due to a discreditable 
love-affair. For a time his exhibited landscapes 
aroused a howl of mingled regret and derision, but 
when people had recovered their breath they be- 
gan to recognise that though Morris showed them 
something they had never seen before he was a 
prophet rather than a perverter. During the in- 
terval Morris nearly starved, chiefly supported by 
a saturnine confidence in his own powers. Curi- 
ously, the first person to give practical effect to the 
uneasy suspicion that Morris was a great painter 
was Mr. Makin, a wealthy but uneducated Black- 
country manufacturer. The two rough, silent 
men struck up a firm friendship based upon their 
common contempt for triflers. The result was a 
series of commissions, and when Morris had 
painted his " Pit-head," " Chemical Works," and 
" Foundry," persons who wished to be thought 
cultivated could no longer afford to ignore him. 
Morris lived for the best part of a year in Tre- 
venen, where he was respected rather than liked. 
He did not fit in with the artistic traditions of the 
place ; he idled, but unsociably ; and the violent un- 
likeness of his work to anything there produced 
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was in itself an unintended criticism. He seemed, 
while occasionally choosing the same subjects, to 
leave out exactly what the other men painted, yet 
diere was no appearance of scamping in the finished 
likture. Since it was evident that Morris's morose- 
ness was not a pose, but that Nature for her own 
purposes had apparently dulled all his faculties 
but those which could be turned to account in the 
handling of paint, he was treated civilly but left 
pretty much to himself; and when he moved out 
to Trecoth there was a general feeling of relief 
in the colony to which he had never properly 
belcmged. 

Genevra's instinctive hostility towards Leonard 
Morris did not obscure her interest in him or lessen 
her desire to protect him from her sister-in-law's 
advances. But, indeed, Morris quickly made his 
own place in the household. He exhausted his 
nervous energy in his work, and for the rest was a 
somnolent, placable creature, indifferent to most 
things that did not project themselves into form 
and colour, mutely asking to be left alone — % re- 
i^est which somehow exasperates the least inter- 
fering of women. Try as she would Genevra could 
IBiO^ stifle the wish to humanize Morris's habits. 
^^ i^^ theircommon table and insinuated flow- 
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ers into his sitting-room, artfully reminding Har- 
riet of the credit of the house. 

Apparently Morris was unaware of these efforts 
to make him comfortable. He somewhat pointedly 
avoided Genevra and, after the nocturnal disturb- 
ance recorded in the last chapter, his conversations 
with Mrs. Joslin were mainly limited to ironic in- 
quiries after her health: inquiries which she took 
in good faith and rewarded with lengthy descrip- 
tions of her symptoms. 

Though Morris spent most of his time out of 
doors, he did but little painting. The picture 
in Merlin's Wood was not a subject of his 
own choice, but a local commission he could not 
afford to refuse. When that was finished he 
lounged about the cams, apparently idle but in 
reality noting, selecting, and condensing with 
feverish activity. The fruits of a day were out- 
wardly a few dabs of colour on a scrap of mill- 
board or an incoherent pencil sketch on a page of 
his note-book. Genevra followed his work with a 
curiosity she despised, and she had the mortifica- 
tion to observe that she had sacrificed her study 
merely to give house-room to Morris's painting 
materials. Sh^ supposed, incorrectly, that he knew 
the inconvenience she suffered on his account, and 
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decided that he was wanting in good taste not to 
make some personal use of the room. Morris took 
an indulgent liking to George from the first, and 
after three or fouf solitary evenings — for he did 
not repeat the experiment of die front parlour — 
joined him in the kitchen. Here the two men spent 
contented evenings, generally silent, over their 
pipes and beer. Harriet was scandalized by this 
incomprehensible preference, and pestered Morris 
wtdi apologies for Genevra's rudeness which she 
supposed to be the cause for his shunning the 
parlour. 

Chi the first morning of Morris's confinement to 
die house by the breaking up of the weather, 
Gmevra heard him open die door of his sitting- 
room and call for Mrs. Joslin. As Harriet did not 
answer immediately, Genevra waited a moment, 
hoping diat she was not to be found, and then went 
to Morris's room. She found the painter standing 
g^bomily in front of his easel. He had shifted 
#te furniture and unceremoniously pulled down the 
oirtains from before the window and flung them 
lito a comer. He looked surprised but, she fan- 
lied, relieved to 3ee Genevra, though in her un- 
ipQictous attempt to make her^.-api^pajf^ 




j5^^^:^^f^^ she frowned at hi^^niiV^u|ly.'^ ^tP^x 
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" Glad it's you," said Morris, briefly, " I can 
make you understand without having to listen to 
brilliant suggestions. You see. Miss Joslin, it's 
quite impossible." 

"What is impossible?" she asked, quietly, 
though she understood his meaning. 

" The light, the room, everything," he answered, 
with aA irritable gesture. " It's a mere cupboard 
and I must have a lot of room when I paint." 

It was on Genevra's lips to ask why he had not 
considered that before, but she found herself mur- 
muring agreement. She pointedly picked up the 
curtains, folded them together, and dusted them 
with the palm of her hand. Morris impatiently 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Well, can't you suggest something? " he asked. 
" Isn't there another place? a bam, a shed — any- 
where under cover where I can move about and see 
what I am doing? " 

Genevra hesitated for longer than was neces- 
sary; she had thought of a more suitable painting- 
room days before. 

" There is the banqueting-hall," she said. 

" The what? " asked Morris, abruptly and with 
a sarcastic smile. 

Genevra coloured, but answered composedly. 
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" It is a part of the old Manor; George uses it 
as a bam/* she said, wishing him to understand 
the ^gnificance of the Joslin name. Her meaning 
was lost upon Morris, who, intent -upon his own 
requirement, merely said : 

" Show me where it is." 

Genevra, feeling a little hurt by his self -absorp- 
tion, put down her curtains and moved to the door. 

** Oh, please don't bother to come," he cried. 
** ril find it, if you'll tell me idiereabouts it is." 

" If you'd rather I didn't come — " began 
Genevra, indignantly. 

" How touchy you are ! " he exclaimed. " Come 
by all means, but it's raining hard. You'll get 
wet." 

Genevra laughed, his consideration seemed gro- 
tesque. Just then Harriet, hearing their voices, 
pdced out a surprised face from the kitchen door- 
way. Genevra was about to speak to her, but Mor- 
ris hurried her on with a scowl over his shoulder. 

*' Come along," he said, widi a significant laugh. 
** If Mrs. Joslin knows what we are going for, 
she'll insist on coming to superintend." 

Genevra disliked his taking for granted that she 
j^afed his contemptuous opinion of Harriet, but 
jMid nothing. Hcking up her skirts she led the way 
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across the puddled roadway and round the comer 
to the older part of the building. 

The place referred to by Genevra as the banquet- 
ing-hall was interesting because the original door- 
way was nearly intact, though the rich carving was 
disfigured, almost obliterated, indeed, by successive 
layers of whitewash. That portion of the building 
opposite Genevra's window was roofless and de- 
cayed; the blackened fireplace exposed, the fallen 
stones overgrown with mosses and weeds ; but the 
remainder, about two-thirds of the back of the 
letter E facing the -Rosewithan valley, was in de- 
cent repair and used by George Joslin as a store- 
house for " shooting " potatoes, baskets, and trays 
for use in planting, and other odds and ends. 

Genevra hesitated for a moment in the doorway, 
but Morris was too preoccupied with his immediate 
purpose to notice what she wanted him to see. He 
pushed open the door impulsively, strode in, and 
looked about him. 

" This'U do all right," he said, in a tone of great 
satisfaction. " The very thing. There's no reason 
why I shouldn't work here, is there? " he added, 
seeing the reserved look on Genevra's face. 

" Oh, none whatever," said Genevra, coldly. 
She felt chagrined by Morris's indifference to the 
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atmo^here of the place which for her was impres- 
sive by association. She did not yet understand 
diat he disregarded everything not essential to his 
work, and at this early stage of their acquaintance 
his preoccupation i;nth the affair of the moment 
seemed brutal. He began at once to move some 
lumber to the far end of die room, kicking the 
potato-baskets before him. 

"X^cr^** plenty of room," he said; "there's 
a good light — it will suit me admirably. Much 
better dian a nice genteel studio,'' he continued, as 
if talking to himself. " I sha'n't feel so much like 
an artist." He turned to Genevra, as if dismissing 
her, and said, " I will get my things over at once." 

As they went out Genevra called his attention 
to the doorway. 

"Sixteenth century, isn't it?" he asked, care- 
l^sly; adding, " those chaps must have had plenty 
of time : they put a lot of work into a job." 

" But isn't it barbarous ? " said Genevra, allud- 
ing to the whitewash. He was interested and 
aunused by her earnestness. 

" Well, I don't know," he said; " do you think 
it matters? One can't be bothered looking after 
diese niouldy relics: we belong to the nineteenth 
iifttury." 
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Genevra was startled mto greater frankness than 
she would have wished to show. She had supposed 
George's carelessness about Trecoth to be the re- 
sult of ignorance, and she expected a man of culti- 
vated tastes to share her reverence for the gracious 
memories of an ancient building. 

■* But we also belong to our forefathers," she 
flashed at him, '' and it is our duty to take care of 
and respect the things on which they spent so much 
time and labour." 

" Yes, if they are intrinsically beautiful, in keep- 
ing with their surroundings, and convenient for 
the needs of the present day," he said, apparently 
enjoying her excitement. ** If your ancestors had 
built this bam for its present purpose they wouldn't 
have given it an elaborate doorway like that. I 
don't know much about history or — archaeology, 
I suppose you'd call it; but it strikes me that our 
forefathers were very practical people." 

" But, don't you see," argued Genevra, ** if it 
hadn't been for the stupid carelessness of a pre- 
vious generation, the building would not have been 
degraded to its present purpose." 

" Well, what can you do? " asked Morris with 
a grin. 

Thus challenged, Genevra told him something 
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of her hopes and wishes with regard to the restora- 
tion of Trecoth. ^e did not know what made 
her confide in this man; she was usually shy of 
talking about her personal ambitions. 

'* I shouldn't do anything of the sort/* said 
Morris, gravely. '* I think it would be a criminal 
waste of money." 

Genevra was pleased and a little surprised that 
he took. her seriously. She had expected him to 
scoff at her ideas as romantic nonsense. 

*' It would pay you better to have the farm put 
to rights, the fields drained and cleaned, and the 
hedges mended,*' he said, looking round the town- 
place. ** A lot of these trees ought to come down ; 
it would make the place drier and less gloomy. I 
wonder you're not all crippled with rheumatism." 

Presently his eyes wandered up to the Joslin 
arms — ^three fawns' heads — deeply carved on the 
lintel of the door. 

** Of course, I understand what you mean," he 
said, slowly, and frowning in the effort to explain 
hunself clearly. " You've got the feel of all this 
in your blood ; you are a sort of survival like that 
doorway. But I can't sympathize with you; 
there's as much beauty in the world and in life 
tiHiay as there ever was, and you know it, or else 
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how do you write your poetry? It seems to me 
feeble not to take the present quick and hot, and 
you can't do that if you clog your mind with the 
husks of dead-and-gone traditions." 

Genevra could not suppress a little thrill of grat- 
ification at his unexpected reference to her poetry 
which expressed exactly the appreciation she de- 
sired. She did not answer him in words, but led 
him round the farm, pointing out the older frag- 
ments: muUions and foliated window headings, 
corbels, and finials built into the walls/ of pig-styes 
or half-buried in the ground. As Morris had said, 
he cared little for the mere fact of age. Like most 
men of active imagination, he was indifferent to 
what was picturesque chiefly by association, and he 
was not at all depressed by superficially unattrac- 
tive surroundings. He was, however, keenly in- 
terested in the vigour and passion of the woman 
by his side. Genevra had the history of Trecoth 
at her finger ends, and Morris encouraged her to 
talk on, unconscious that it was herself and not her 
information he listened to. He was puzzled by 
her personality. Though obviously cultivated, she 
was a farmer's daughter; indeed, the absence of 
social training was evident in her speech, which, 
though refined In tone and diction, was rather more 
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careful than that of the conventional lady, as her 
movements were more pronounced. Like most 
persons who lead an isolated life, with opportunity 
and encouragement she talked too much, as if 
grateful for a listener. To Morris, as he said, 
she appeared an Elizabethan survival; belonging 
to that period when great ladies breakfasted on 
beef and beer, read Homer in the original, and, on 
occasion, swore like troopers. He had taken so 
little notice of her before that her vivid person- 
ality came upon him full-blown, perhaps height- 
ened in effect because he had until now deliberately 
avoided her. His almost cowardly shrinking from 
ulterior interests into a deep groove of concentra- 
tion on his work had even blinded him to the fact 
ibkt she was unusually handsome. 

" If this were my place," said Morris, presently, 
perversely inclined to provoke her into fuller ex- 
pression, ** I should collect all these relics and sell 
them to some Yankee, and spend the money on 
bringing the farm up to date." 

" There are some people who would sell their 
mother's grave," she retorted. " I am sorry if I 
liave bored you ; of course, these things don't mean 
toi^diing to you." 

IMbrris laughed grimly. 
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" Please don't lose your temper," he said. " I 
may be a barbarian, but I'm not a fool. As a 
matter of fact, these things mean a lot to me — 
the other way about. They annoy me for wasting 
intelligent people's time. You can't do the thing 
thoroughly and consistently in any case ; you can't 
go about dressed up like a pantomime, so why not 
let it alone? I've been reading some of your st — 
your poetry ; I found some British Reviews in my 
room. Well, in your writing you seem to have 
got rid of all superstition, you have learned to 
look at things as they really are, and it beats me 
how you can bother your head with an old-man- 
of-the-sea idea like this about oriels and buttery- 
hatches and tin armour — ^you know what I 
mean ? " he ended, helplessly. 

" You mustn't expect a woman to be consistent," 
said Genevra with a laugh. 

" That's another silly — " he began, but broke 
oflF with, " Well, I can't argue," and walked away 
to fetch his painting tools. 

Genevra's excited mood led her into an indis- 
cretion unpardonable in one who knew the jeal- 
ousy of the artist for solitude. While Morris had 
gone for his things, she walked to the top of the 
hill behind the house, and loitered about, thinking 
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c^er her conversation with him. She was not pre- 
pared to admit that he was right, but she began 
to wonder whether there was not some truth in 
his argument that an undue reverence for the past 
might become a hindrance to the full appreciation 
of the present. Indeed, as he put the matter, her 
duty to her name was to win for herself a worthy 
place in the future ; since, whatever happened, she 
was the child of her forefathers, and therefore the 
past could take care of itself. 

As Genevra returned to the house, she passed 
in front of the bam and, seeing that Morris was 
at work and unaware of her presence, she remained 
by the doorway watching him. He had pinned a 
number of apparently unmeaning sketches to a 
beam, and from them was evoking a picture of 
Treryn, " The Battle Place," a crest of moorland 
crowned with two monoliths supposed to have been 
erected by Athelstan in commemoration of his final 
'ni^tory over the Cornish Britons. The picture was 
m apt, though accidental, comment on the subject 
ibe had been considering, for in the frank repre- 
l^tation of the present the past was imaginatively 
led, but Genevra was more particularly inter- 
^|lpd in Morris's manner of working. She was 
d to see that he had already begun to 
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paint; she had expected a charcoal outline only. 
For long spaces of time Morris did not touch his 
canvas at all, but walked backward and forward 
with half-closed eyes and occasionally muttering to 
himself. He seemed to practise on the empty air 
with his brush; then he would step forward and 
make a succession of rapid touches on the canvas. 
There was something painful in the intensity of the 
action ; it suggested some brutal conquest, as of a 
woman. It was the idea of crisis ; the whole being 
of the man was as if wagered on the turn of his 
brush, and Genevra watched him with that curious 
passion, persisting through all the ages and only 
veiled by civilization, aroused in the spectator when 
the very lives of men are risked on a point of skill. 
The entire character and habit of the man was illu- 
minated by his method : his dulness and exhaustion 
in the evening, his reluctance to spend his energy 
even in recreation, as if all his existence were a 
preparation for those vivid moments. A week's 
observation, the abstract of a dozen sketches 
seemed to be synthesized in three strokes of the 
brush. 

Entirely forgetful of herself Genevra had 
moved inside the doorway, and, as Morris stepped 
back from his easel, he collided heavily with her. 
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He whipped round stammering an oath of aston- 
ishment as Genevra staggered against the wall. 
He apologized immediately in an access of nerves, 
glaring at her with the eyes of one rudely awak- 
ened out of sleep. Genevra had never felt fright- 
ened of any man before, but now she hurried out 
of the bam without a word of explanation. 

Surprised to find herself trembling and sweating, 
as if with the painter^s own eflFort, Genevra wasr 
angry and humiliated, and, now that it was too 
late, she thought of a dozen reasons she might 
have given for her eavesdropping presence in the 
bam. With the first rush of self-recovery, how- 
ever, she was glad that at the cost of her own 
dignity she had won this momentary glimpse of the 
real man at the height of his own personality. His 
apparent indifference and carelessness were justi- 
fied in a flash of comprehension. 

At the dinner-table Morris allowed Genevra to 
see that he resented her intrusion at his work, and 
she sensitively interpreted the implication that he 
had not expected her to stoop to a vulgar curiosity, 
natural enough in Harriet, for example. Harriet, 
who that morning had wheedled twenty pounds 
:f,-%-mt of George, was in a mood to dispense friendly 
^^iii^'^v ^t^ iliiS^ She winked across the table to Gene- 
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vra as who should say, " Now, see what Vm going 
to do for a good child," and, turning to Morris, 
pleasantly asked how his morning's work had 
prospered. 

'' Oh, all right,'' he said, gruffly, and, as if to 
evade the personal question, " I'm very glad to 
have that barn to work in. To tell you the truth, 
I never expected to light on a place that would 
suit me so well." 

Harriet followed up the admission. 

" I hope you won't consider me rude, Mr. 
Morris," she said with a little cough, " but do you 
think you could manage to keep all your things 
there? You could have it all to yourself, you 
know." 

Morris looked puzzled and irritated. Mrs. 
Joslin's preliminaries tried his nerves. 

" I don't quite understand you," he said, stiffly. 
Genevra tried to catch Harriet's eye, but the good 
woman was not to be denied. 

" Well, you see," she said, with a giggle, 
" when you came Genevra had to give up the room 
she calls her study and she has been sulking ever 
since." 

Morris laid down his knife and fork, flushing 
deeply. 
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*^ Genev — Miss Joslin? " he said in a tone of 
great annoyance and looking across at her. 
** What a confoundedly stupid arrangement I 
Why didn't you tell me before? " 

** It was all arranged before you came," said 
Genevra, indifferently. 

George pushed back his plate and looked from 
Genevra to Harriet with slow disgust.- 

" Well," he said, bitterly, " I don't know which 
of you has the worst manners. I'm right down 
ashamed of them, Mr. Morris, that I am." 

" Oh, it's all right, you know," said Morris, 
coolly, ^^ only it puts me in a rather awkward posi- 
ticm. Of course, if I'd known " 

" There's no harm done," interrupted Harriet, 
airily. " Genevra hardly ever used her room — it 
was just a fad of hers. Only I thought since you 
can't work there, and the bam suits you, Genevra 
might as well have her blessed room again and be 
happy. Of course we sha'n't charge you the same 
terms for the bam as for the sitting-room," and 
dbe leaned back in her chair with the consciousness 
of a kind action gracefully performed. 

There was a little silence and Genevra was 
ppftfe of a thrill of anxiety lest Morris should 
M^liomtc his intention of leaving the place. 
^^^■"■' .• 8i 
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" Please say no more about it," he said, swallow- 
ing his anger ; ^^ the other place will be more con- 
venient for me in every way." 

His tone made even Harriet understand that 
further discussion was inadvisable. 

Morris found himself out of tune that after- 
noon. After several ineffectual attempts to get to 
work, he flung down his palette and brushes with 
" Oh, damn the women I " More than most men 
he hated a " fuss," and for the moment he saw no 
reason for not including Genevra in his vindictive 
feelings towards Mrs. Joslin. He felt like a bull 
in the arena under the hands of puny but agile 
persecutors. 

Morris loitered about the town-place until he 
saw Genevra come out of the house dressed for 
walking. 

" Miss Joslin," he called, masterfully. 

Genevra turned round and waited until he came 
up to her. Morris unwillingly conceded that she 
looked very much the great lady standing on her 
dignity. There was even the faintest surprise on 
her face that he should call to her from a distance, 
and involuntarily he took his hands out of his pock- 
ets and flung away his cigarette. 
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**I8 there any reason why we shouldn't be 
friends, Miss Joslin ? " he asked, nonchalantly. 

" None whatever," answered Genevra in a tone 
of polite surprise, though her heart was beating 
rapidly. 

" Well," said Morris, awkwardly, " you'U 
oblige me by taking possession of your room. 

** Of course, if you have no further use for it. 
Her studied civility jarred on his irritable nerves. 

" Look here I " he said, impatiently. " I don't 
understand women, and I can't fight with the 
gloves on. Besides, I'm too busy to talk like a 
polite letter-writer : I came here to work, not to be 
bothered with a lot of women's quarrels. Of 
course, I'm not blaming you; Mrs. Joslin has no 
sense, and I expect you get a pretty thin time of 
it — oh, hang it all I " he cried, in despair, " don't 
go off in a huff. Consider me a brute, if you like, 
but use a little common sense. • . . I'm afraid I 
was rude to you this morning, too, but — " He 
dropped his eyes from the ashamed look on her 
face and added, abruptly, '' Come, shake hands 
on it." 

Genevra nervously gave him her hand. He 
; \ h^ it for a moment, looking into her eyes with 
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a grim smile, turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

" She isn't a bad sort," he muttered to himself, 
" but wants breaking in badly. Pity she isn't a 
man; she's the type that makes friends after a 
damned good licking." 

He stood for a moment cracking his great hands 
together with a vague sense that, in spite of her 
sex, the physical correction of Genevra would give 
him satisfaction. 

When Harriet went to Genevra's bedroom that 
night to explain the sincerity of her motives in 
speaking to Morris, she was disgusted to find the 
door locked. Her sister-in-law's distaste for verbal 
encounters gave Harriet always the advantage, 
and she felt that Genevra was not treating her 
fairly in thus giving practical eflfect to her dis- 
pleasure. 

Genevra did not feel completely mistress of her 
own when she again used her study. Just as Mor- 
ris's presence had robbed Merlin's Wood of soli- 
tude forever, so his use of her room, though he 
left no visible traces of his occupation, had de- 
stroyed its privacy. It was as if some nature 
stronger than Genevra's own had exhausted the 
atmosphere of the place. For her the room was 
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haunted with the personality of the man who had 
occupied it; even her work seemed trivial by com- 
pariscm, as if it had been subjected to some un- 
compromising standard of criticism. Her first 
action was to pack up the proofs of her poems and 
said them away to her publisher. 

Genevra had always prided herself on her 
power to be two persons — ^the reserved Miss Joslin 
her acquaintances knew, and the impulsive woman 
she allowed to appear in her verses. From the 
peculiarity of her situation, the utter loneliness of 
her state, she had never had the good luck or the 
misfortune to meet in the flesh any one who was 
capable of suspecting the woman she suppressed. 
Consequently, the convenient order of her life was 
never threatened, and with maturity she had set- 
tled into a man-like horror of emotion expressed 
anywhere but on paper. Now she felt that she 
had lent Morris something of herself she jealously 
guarded; she had allowed the Genevra of her 
poems to show through Miss Joslin and momen- 
tarily to be involved with him, and she was afraid 
of herself as a man may stand aghast at the hint 
#f some insane impulse revealed in a dream. 
y>^ Qmevn began to see that the instinct she took 
^1 ijq^ 1^ was one of self-preservation. Yet, 
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at the back of it all was an involuntary compassion 
for the man apart from his work* She remem- 
bered evidences of neglect in his clothes, occasional 
moods of conscious loneliness driving him to fore- 
gather with inferiors, and she wondered whether 
in all the world he had ever found a nature to 
console him with the sympathy of equal minds. 
Thus Genevra negotiated with the trinity fatal to 
a woman's peace of mind: fear, compassion, and 
that curiosity which opens the door to jealousy. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Genevka felt a strong wish to hear what Utcr 
Penrose had to say about Leonard Morris. The 
day after she had sent off her proofs, with a de- 
pressing sense of the futility of literature, she left 
the avenue and descended the hill leading to the 
Land's End. At the foot of the hill, where the 
road made an angle under a clump of trees, she 
turned to her left through an iron gate into the 
lane which ran through the Rosewithan valley to 
Penrose's cottage on the cliff. 

On either side retired the rugged flanks of the 
cams, partly tamed into irregular fields but for the 
most part moor-clad and islanded with bare gran- 
ite, their tops veiled in the mist rolling up from 
the sea and filling the valley with fine rain. The 
bottom of the valley was thickly wooded with ash- 
trees, their gleaming grey twigs tipped with the 
rusty seed-vessels of last season, following the 
:;; course of the hidden stream. The air was mild 
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direct condensation of moisture on the surface of 
everything, as if the rain were sweated out from 
within the earth rather than fallen from the clouds. 
The sloe-bushes, bare of leaves, were wet purple, 
jewelled, and dripping; the rounded clumps of 
gorse were beaded on every needle, and great pools 
of water had begun to form silently in the road- 
way. Genevra's dark-green jacket was whitened 
as with hoar-frost on the breast and hips; the 
moisture ran down her face and, reaching her lips, 
tasted salt like tears. It seemed as if Nature were 
silently weeping over destructive changes, and the 
sense of small, though irresistible, processes at 
work heightened the melancholy of Genevra's 
mood. She also was changing, quietly, inevitably ; 
she no longer held empire over her own soul. 

About half-way through the valley a great grey 
heron got up from among the ash-trees, and, after 
clumsily beating the air for a moment, sailed away 
grandly across the stream. The apparition of the 
bird — solitary, exotic — impressed Genevra deeply. 

Here the road narrowed between rudely piled 
granite boulders covered with mosses, ferns, and 
lichens flourishing greenly in the eternal damp. A 
few yards further brought Genevra in sight of a 
handful of grey cottages, where dwelt the Rose- 
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withan Covers — ^an isolated community of quarry- 
men and crabbers whose monotonous lives were 
redeemed from dulness by traditions of wrecking 
and smuggling and by that unconquerable expecta- 
tion of some great prize from the elements which 
is the birthright of the Cornish race. Beyond 
the village the cams grew steeper and more sin- 
ister, closing in as if for a final dark conference 
before curving out right and left into the line of 
the coast. There were no longer any fields grabbed 
out of the waste ; the rich browns and greens paled 
into the russet and violet grey of the naked rocks; 
even the bracken had lost its fulness of colour and 
lay soaked and beaten to the ground by the weather 
of the last fortnight, so that the very bones' of the 
land were exposed. The road kept to the right, 
clinging as if for protection to the flanks of the 
hill, and now Genevra could see the trout-stream, 
swollen with rain, dashing over its rocky bed be- 
low. Where the road dipped suddenly she came 
in view of a grey triangle of sea, flecked with white 
where the waves broke against Caraglose, the ex- 
trane point of the long cam on the left of the 
falley. Already the persistent rashing of the 
Itream was overcome by the altemating swell and 
iiibirn of the sea ; a menacing murmur like that of 
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a distant crowd, and a fresh wind, clearing away 
the mist, blew upon her face. Penrose's ugly grey 
cottage was now visible, perched on a shoulder of 
the cliff, and staring backward along the road out 
of little windows, like his own imperturbable eyes. 
On the opposite side of the valley was the great 
scar of the quarry — the slope of the hill spoiled 
by livid heaps of discarded granite. 

Genevra passed through a white wooden gate 
which gave on the path, littered with fragments of 
the dissolving cliff, leading to Penrose's cottage; 
but instead of going to the sheltered doorway she 
passed round to the seaward front of the house. 
Here was a little grassy plateau sloping from the 
edge like the scarp of a fortification, of which the 
house itself might have been the citadel. Standing 
here, Genevra looked down on the boulder-strewn 
beach of the Cove, with its tiny quay, shaped like 
a gallows and finished off at the shoreward end 
with a hexagonal lime-kiln resembling a martello 
tower. On either hand the earns opened out into 
savage cliffs; on the left, in the far distance, a 
twinkling double-star, pale with daylight, marked 
the extremity of the invisible Lizard promontory 
seventeen miles away. The great wind-swept void 
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echoed with the roar of the Atlantic chafing against 
the boulders. Out at sea a three-master schooner 
laboured round Caraglose, making for the shelter 
of Porthlew Bay. 

At the shore end of the quay two men, looking 
like black dolls, were using long-handled shovels 
to load up a cart with rich brown oreweed. These 
were the first human beings Genevra had seen since 
leaving Trecoth. Her eye travelling out distin- 
guished the figure of Uter Penrose, coloured like 
the granite, crouching under the " lew " of the 
quay wall. Genevra retraced her steps and, pass- 
ing once more through the white gate, turned 
sharply to the right and descended the road lead- 
ing into the Cove. With a pleasant greeting to 
the two men, she picked her way over the slippery, 
strong-smelling oreweed as Uter Penrose, wavmg 
his hand, came to meet her. 

Uter Penrose was a tall, heavily built man of 
about seventy. He had a massive head, thinly 
covered with long grey hair. His blue eyes, 
though rather small, were piercing and deeply set 
mder shaggy eyebrows; his mobile mouth, curi- 
ously diildlike and innocent, was half-hidden in his 
i^ggling grey beard. He wore a long, loose coat 
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adapted to Indoor and outdoor use, indescribably 
weather-stained, and a cloth cap pushed back, ex- 
posing his jutting forehead. 

" Come up to the house; you're wet," he said, 
bending his head sideways to Genevra. He spoke 
always as if in protest and unnecessarily loudly, 
though his voice had the hopeless ring peculiar to 
dwellers by the sea. 

Genevra did not teU him that she had been up 
to the house already, but linked her arm in his and 
led him back to the quay-head. 

" Bin trying to ketch a lil' conger," he said, in 
answer to her inquiry, adding, " Will 'ee wait, 
then, my dear, while I pull up my lines? " 

Genevra stood under the quay wall, mechani- 
cally reading the inscription cut in the granite by 
the pious builder: 

" Except the Lord build the house their labour 
is but lost that build it." 

Penrose followed her glance as he coiled up his 
line on the canter. 

" Bra' fine way to shirk responsibilities," he said, 
with a chuckle. Penrose frequently tried without 
effect to involve Genevra in a religious argument, 
being himself noisily atheistic. He kicked the re- 
mains of the spider-crabs which he had been using 
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for bait into the water and gave a last look round 
at the weather. 

*' Ifigh wind 

Low say • 

Wrecks due 
Tore day/' 

he quoted, as they turned and walked along the 
quay, Penrose keeping his eyes fixed on the little 
harbour. He talked as if continuing a conversa- 
tion already begun. 

" Never a bit of wreckwood nowadays, not a 
bit; and coal iifteenpence a hundred," he grum- 
bled. A criticism of Providence was implied. 

" You see, Genevra," he said, stopping to illus- 
trate his meaning, ^* we lie too far in. When a 
islup goes to pieces anywhere along this coast, the 
stuff all swings past here with the tide and gets 
washed up on the eastern shore. The people over 
to the Mount get it all, unless there's a southeast 
vnnd blowing. Didn't use to be so. I remember 
when the Alfred Osborne went ashore round Carn 
Cribba, seventeen years ago, we didn't need to buy 
candles for the winter. I had the Cap'n stopping 
Widi me for ten days, and there were several things 
he wished me to have — a fine mirror and some 
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furniture out of his cabin. Well, one night we 
looked out of the window and saw the Cove all 
alive with lights moving. I let oS my gun to 
frighten the people away, but, there I 'twas no use. 
'They stripped the copper off her bottom, and what 
they didn't understand they smashed, so I never 
got my mirror. There was one big chap living 
down here then, in Sam Treneere's cottage — ^Jack 
Laity he was called. One of the owners came 
down in a day or two, and he and the Cap'n went 
up to Jack and said, * Jack Laity, you're a wreck- 
er.' Jack drew himself up and folded his arms 
and looked down at 'em — he was a g'eat lump of 
a man. * You call me a wrecker ? ' he said. ' Yes, 
you are,' said they. Jack answered them very 
gently : ' D'ye know what they call me down here ? 
They call me the King o' the Wreckers I ' and 
turned on his heel and left 'em speechless. 
All I got was a lot of timber. I had to pay a 
man to haul it up to the house, I had to pay a 
man to saw it up, and when 'twas sawn up it 
wouldn't burn." 

They slowly ascended the hill, Penrose occasion- 
ally stopping to lean on his stout furze stick while 
he denounced some fresh example of human folly 
or injustice of fortune. 
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As he opened the door of his cottage, an elderly 
woman appeared in the passage drying her hands 
on her apron. She nodded and smiled to Genevra 
and retreated Into the kitchen. Inside the sitting- 
room Penrose passed his hands over Genevra's 
shoulders and down her skirt. 

" YouVe wet through," he said, shortly. " Go 
up to my room and take off your jacket and dress; 
Ann'U dry them. You'll find my auld blue coat 
behind the door." 

Well aware of the uselessness of argument, 
Genevra obeyed him without a word. When she 
reappeared in the sitting-room she was In her petti- 
coat, with the old man's jacket round her shoul- 
ders. Penrose stirred the fire and flung on some 
cork floats which he took out of his pocket, and 
pulled a chair forward, but Genevra stood looking 
out of the window at the Lizard Light. She did 
not usually require to give a reason for her visits 
to Penrose, but this afternoon she felt compelled 
to explain herself lest her presence should be mis- 
understood. Somehow the words would not come, 
and for once In her life she was afflicted with self- 
ocmsclousness. 

Penrose stared at the back of her head and mut- 
tered fretfully. 
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" Can't 'ee make yourself comfortable, then? " 
he asked. " Sit down 1 " 

Genevra obeyed. Penrose stooped suddenly. 

" Your feet are wet," he said, and immediately 
began to unlace her boots. 

"There, now," he said; "sit and dry your 
stockings." 

There was less tenderness than authority in his 
tone and manner. He carried her boots out into 
the kitchen, and while he was gone Genevra looked 
round the queerly furnished room with an absent- 
minded smile. The worn leather-covered chairs 
left but little space to move about in, and one wall 
was entirely taken up by a rickety bookcase with 
glass doors. The bagging wall-paper had taken 
on an amazing variety of tints with damp, and 
the recesses of the windows, one looking seaward, 
the other facing the quarry, were not papered at 
all. In spite of the fire, the room smelt of mildew. 
A fine steel engraving, badly stained, a portrait 
of Jonathan Swift, filled the space over the mantel- 
shelf, which was littered with pipes, fish-hooks, 
an inkstand, and a tobacco-jar, both made of ser- 
pentine. The few other pictures were framed pen- 
cil drawings or elaborate examples of penmanship 
signed with the names of Penrose's former pupils. 
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On top of the bookcase was the plaster model 
of a human head with phrenological markings. 
An old harmonium was jammed into the comer 
between the windows, and two globes, celestial and 
terrestrial, stood one on either side of the fire- 
place. 

Presently Penrose returned, carrying a bottle of 
sloe gin. Without asking Genevra whether she 
would take some, he poured out two glasses of the 
ruby liquid and handed one to her, smacking his 
lips. 

" Good stuff I " he said. " That'll warm *ee; 
'tes five years old." 

" Well,** he continued, seating himself by Gene- 
vra's side and looking at her intently, '' what's 
that fool of a brother of yours bin doing now? " 

The question showed that Penrose thought he 
knew the reason of Genevra's preoccupation. She 
knew that no offence was intended: had George 
been present, Penrose would have used exactly the 
same term. * And George would probably have 
laughed — ^which was the most hopeless thing about 

"He is managing — somehow," said Genevra, 
^ll ;» flEidhing a little, as she remembered her recent loan. 
^{ie^$ pretty straight for this year, I think," she 
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added, to disann the old man's suspicions. But 
Penrose was too sharp for her. 

''Bin lending him money again?" he asked, 
cocking his eye at her in a side glance. 

Genevra nodded. 

" Aw I 'tes shameful ! " cried the old man, pok- 
ing the fire savagely. He turned to her, still hold- 
ing the poker. 

" That's not the way to restore your name, I 
reckon," he said, bitterly. It was evident who en- 
couraged Genevra in her fantastic notion which, 
in that moment, she recognised that she was begin- 
ning to doubt. " Besides," he added, ** it's fling- 
ing good money away. George'U niwer be a man 
so long as he's got you behind him. Always ex- 
cuses — ^now 'tes the dryth, now the slag — instead 
of facing his troubles like a man. Why don't 'ee 
let 'en go scat and end all? " 

" And be turned out of Trecoth? " said Gene- 
vra, conscious that the prospect did not seem so 
terrible as formerly. 

" Why for Trecoth? " retorted Penrose with a 
momentarily puzzled look. " He's put his money 
into Trenowan against your advice ; leave 'en stand 
or fall by that. He niwer should 'a' bo't the 
place," he continued, beating time to his words 
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with the poker. *' Your father did well enough 
by Trecoth/* 

" George wouldn't have bought Trenowan but 
for Harriet," said Genevra, more in stubborn de- 
fence of her brother than in criticism of her sister- 
in-law. 

" What did he want for to be marrying at all, 
and him not able to get a son ? " said Penrose, be- 
traying at once his principal grievance against 
George and his disregard of Harriet. *' Might 
as well have stayed single." 

*V George would get on well enough if it wasn't 
for what he owes Mr. Oliver," said Genevra, 
stoutly keeping to the point. '* He's had tio luck 
since he borrowed the money; the debt takes all 
the spirit out of him. If he could only pay that 
off he would be able to make a fresh start." 

" Niver, niver, so long as he lived," said Pen- 
rose, contemptuously. *' He's bone wake, is 
George. Not but what Oliver is a damned scamp. 
He knew what he was doing, I think, when he led 
George on to buy Trenowan: simply putting his 
money out to interest, dead sure that the place 
would fall into his hand. Oh, he's a clever devil ! " 
admitted the old man, with a reflective smile. 

Genevra was unworthily pleased to hear Oliver 
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denounced. Though, as George had said, Oliver 
was a keen man of business, he was always friend- 
ly and considerate to the Joslins, and but for his 
wish to marry her, Genevra would have thought 
of him not unkindly. But during the last few days 
his persistence from a passive weariness had come 
to be an active injury, and his last attempt at bar- 
gaining for her hand had roused her feelings to 
something like hatred. Genevra flinched from 
abusing Oliver herself, but she was quite willing 
to give the opportunity to Penrose, and it was with 
a distinct feeling of malice that she told him Oli- 
ver's latest proposal of an exchange of title-deeds. 

" If you allow that, Genevra, I'll never speak 
to you again," said Penrose, his voice quivering 
with anger. " George can't do it without your 
written consent, mind that, my girl. And George 
is willing, you say? " He spat in the fire. 
" There's a son to his father 1 'Tes enough to 
make the auld man rise out of his grave. Mort- 
gage Trecoth! I'll step over to-morrow and tell 
'en what I think of 'en." 

" Don't do that ! " pleaded Genevra. ** I told 
George that I couldn't think of the exchange, and 
there's an end of it. George has paid up his in- 
terest, and I daresay he'll be able to make some 
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arrangement before Michaelmas if it is a good 
season with the flowers." 

Penrose had his doubts about the arrangement, 
but the possibility of George losing Trenowan did 
not trouble him, and, satisfied that Genevra was 
firm about Trecoth, he let the subject drop. Since 
Genevra seemed disinclined for conversation, 
Penrose got up and went and stood over by 
the window. 

** What's this I hear about Harriet's fine 
lodger?" he said, slyly. 

^* Who told you?" asked Genevra, glad that 
he could not see her face. 

** Aw, my dear, what with my Ann and your 
Joan Toddy I" 

Genevra did not speak. She wanted to talk 
about Morris without appearing interested. Pen- 
rose, like many arrant gossips, was clever at pre- 
tending ignorance. 

** Painter chap ? " he asked over his shoulder. 

** Yes," said Genevra. 

^* What's his name then? " asked Penrose, turn- 
ing round. When Genevra told him, the crafty 
old man assumed a sudden interest^ as if Morris's 
idmtity were new to him. He came over and 
Stood by her chair. 
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" A devil," he said with conviction, and intend- 
ing a compliment. " He's the only one of the lot 
that belongs to see inside the skin of the land. 
They come down here and they paint and they 
write about the dear, simple Cornish people. 
I've seen this Leonard Morris about; I know 'en. 
fFhat shoulders I fFhat a i^anl My God!" 
he cried with a sudden inspiration, '' what a breed 
you'd make, you two I " 

He looked Genevra up and down with keen 
satisfaction, bent forward and touched her on the 
shoulder. 

" Marry 'en, Jenny! " he said, as if setting on 
a terrier to worry a rat. 

Genevra laughed. 

" But I mane it," said Penrose, seriously. 
" What's to prevent it? There's you " — he point- 
ed with his forefinger — ** there's he — ^under the 
same roof. Aw ! 'tes as simple as chad." 

Genevra, knowing his obstinacy when possessed 
by a new idea, and perhaps not altogether dis- 
pleased by the suggestion, humoured him. 

" We've begun by disliking each other as cor- 
dially as possible," she said. 

" What matter? Use your eyes and he'll flare 
like tinder. See here, Jenny," he struck the palm 
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of his left hand with his closed fist ; ** tlus is funda- 
mental truth from Homer to Fielding : any woman 
can make any man want her." 

" But I don't want him in the least," said Gene- 
vra, closing her eyes and shielding the side of her 
face with her hand. 

" Nonsense I " he cried. " One man's as good 
as another, and he's better with them legs." 

" However, I don't intend to marry," said 
Genevra, decisively, as if to chase away her own 
dreams. '* What's put this in your head all at 
once? You've always said that you wanted me 
to call no man my master, but to live my own 
life." 

Penrose sat down beside her. 

" To keep Trecoth," he said, slowly; " to keep 
Trecoth. Once you've a man to look after your 
affairs and stop your flinging away your money — 
though the man isn't bom that can master you — 
you can soon buy out George "and snap your fingers 
at Harriet and Oliver and the lot of them." 

" For the matter of that," said Genevra, im- 
pelled by she knew not what to tell the old man 
something which a sort of shame had hitherto 
caused her to keep from his ear, ** there's Mr. 
Sumpson Oliver himself." 
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" What d*you mane, Jenny? *' inquired Penrose, 
anxiously. 

" Didn*t you know that Mr. Oliver had asked 
me to marry him ? " said Genevra, carelessly. 

" The filthy hound I *' shouted Penrose, getting 
on his feet ; " the rat-faced swine I I'll break every 
bone in his miserable carcass. Sampson Oliver 
marry Genevra Joslin of Trecoth ! Why's he let 
live? Where's your overruling Providence? " 

" Please sit down and don't get excited," said 
Genevra, composedly. " I've not the least inten- 
tion of marrying Mr. Oliver — or anybody else." 

Penrose lowered himself into his chair, holding 
by the arms. 

" Aw, but the craft of the man 1 "he whispered, 
with tragic appreciation of Oliver's strategy. ** I 
wondered why he parted with his money so read- 
ily. Of course, he thought to buy you like a harlot 
— forgive me, Jenny." 

** So, you see," said Genevra, mercilessly follow- 
ing up her argument, " if I were willing to sell 
myself to keep Trecoth, there's a customer wait- 
mg. 

" I see you've not forgotten your Plato," said 
Penrose, with a grim chuckle. 

" There's one thing you seem to have forgot- 
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ten,*' pursued Genevra, half, as she knew, to clear 
up her own ideas. ** Supposing, as you suggest, 
I married — anybody — and bought out George; 
what becomes of the name ? " 

** What becomes of the name, in any case? " re- 
torted Penrose with scorn. "What did George 
want to marry his cousin for ? That's the curse of 
our race, and no wonder it's dying out. But if 
you marry the right man, you'll not let the breed 
die, never fear. The name can be managed by 
letters patent quick enough, but all the king's 
horses and all the king's men can't make Joslin 
blood without you. Tell you what, Jenny," 
he cried, enthusiastically, slapping his . thigh, 
" there's more in my plan than I thought there 
was at first; 'tes the soundest mating — Silurian 
with Bolerian — ^king-cousins. Send this chap Mor- 
ris down to me ; I'll manage him. Say the word, 
Jenny, and, by God! we'll have a young Joslin 
before next New Year's day." 

The old man's passionate earnestness prevented 
any shadow of offence, and Genevra was too nat- 
ural to feel or affect to feel shocked by his sin- 
cerity. 

" Don't talk nonsense," she answered, gravely. 
*^ You know me well enough to be sure that even 
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if what you say were not fantastically impossible, 
I could not marry a man unless I loved him." 

" Love I " snorted Penrose, disgustedly. " Love I 
That's your modem degeneracy. Did Helen love 
Paris except that he was a fine figure of a man, 
or Danae Jove ? All this mewing and whimpering 
about ' love ' is a rank insult to Nature and the 
ruin of our posterity. Gad I some of the maids 
to-day want whipping — ^no offence to you, Jenny; 
your proper man never happened along before — 
addling their brains with plum trash about love 
and all. It needs a wiser head than a young maid's 
to know the needs of the race. They did better 
in the old days : The King of Britain presents his 
compliments to the King of Gaul and begs for the 
loan of his daughter to make princes; and if she 
squalls, we'll step over and fetch her. R.S.V.P. 
. . . And 'tes more shame to the Tressilians and 
the St. Ruths that they can't find a man among 
them to ask for you. Off they go, every man Jack 
of them, after their chicken-breasted ball-room 
wenches, their titled drabs, and Chicago pork- 
packers' daughters, filling the land with scrofulous 
children — if they bear at all — when there's 
race and blood and marrow and beauty spoiling 
at their very doors like peaches on a tree." 
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Ann's announcement that tea was ready checked 
the old man's eloquence. He played the host as 
humbly as he had been overbearing in the character 
of matrimonial adviser. 

" 'Tes only the marinated tail of a conger, my 
dear, but I cot 'en myself yesterday," he apolo- 
gized, looking round the table, *' and Ann's made 
one of her heavy cakes, and there's tart and crame. 
But the tay," he added, proudly, '' is the best that 
can be got in London Churchtown. I've never 
bo't any tay at Porthlew since I was in Rodda's 
shop one day and a poor woman from down to 
Trevenen come in. * Will 'ee let me have a pound 
of .your tay at eighteen pence, Mr. Rodda, my 
dear? ' says she. Down he reaches a g'eat tin or 
canister if you will, all green and gold leaf and 
weighs out the tay like God A'mighty spooning 
thunder. When she's gone a carriage stops at the 
door, and in steps a lady and asks for a pound of 
the best China tay at four shillings. 

** * Will I send it for 'ee, ma'am? ' says Rodda. 
* No, I'll take it with me.' 

*^ Friend Rodda reaches down tin and weighs 
out the tay— same tin, mind you — same tay. . . . 
Lord, Lord ! And him up to Bowjey Street Chapel 
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every Sunday morning, putting half-crowns in the 
plate. Scamps and rogues I " 

They took tea in the kitchen — a long, concrete- 
floored room, with a wooden ceiling and yellow- 
ochred walls. The place was badly lit by a tin 
paraffin lamp, but sufficiently golden to intensify 
the small, vividly dark-blue square of the deeply 
embrasured window looking out to sea. Behind 
the table another window showed black against the 
narrow passage between the side of the kitchen 
and the cliff. At intervals a cloud of smoke poured 
out of the slab before a sudden puff of wind, and 
the tin roof rattled like stage-thunder. 

Ann, Penrose's housekeeper, had arrayed her- 
self in blacH silk to honour Genevra, and used 
the opportunity of her visit to air accumulated 
grievances. 

" Will you talk to master about getting him 
some new clothes. Miss Jennifer? " she said, slyly. 
" His things do be so full of skeats that I'm 'most 
ashamed to watch he going 'bout 'long." 

" There you are, Jenny 1 " said Penrose, tri- 
umphantly. " If Ann had got a man of her own, 
she wouldn't be worrying her head about my ap- 
pearance. She's a Trevenen woman, and belongs 
to rule." 
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** Never mind, Ann,'* said Genevra, as the old 
woman giggled complacently. ^^ You are quite 
right; he's not fit to be seen. If you'll make me 
up a parcel of his clothes, m take them into Pel- 
lews myself and order some new ones." 

" I'll tell 'ee what 'tes, Jenny," retorted Pen- 
rose. ** 'Tes all along of Ann going up to Chun 
Chapel. They've got a new parson there, a black- 
faced sweep of a St. Rud man. He's worrying 
after my poor soul, and told Ann here he hoped 
to see me clothed and in my right mind. She's 
remembered half and forgot t'other — unless she 
thinks my mind's past curing. He stopped Ann 
t'other day in Clodgy lane, and the pair of 'em 
dropped on their knees in the mud to pray for poor 
friend Penrose, an Atheist. Young Cara saw 
them over the hedge and 'most killed himself 
laughing when he told me. What did I do? 
Why, I stepped round to parson's lodging, down 
to Porthidne, with my good furze stick.. 

•* * Look 'ee here. Mister Apostle,' I says, * I'm 
t staid man, for all I'm not married, and though 
Ann is nigh sixty, I stand in loco parentis towards 
tier: and if she has got a long stocking somewhere, 
fet alone owning a boat and nets down to Treve- 
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nen, I'm not going to have a scandal in my House- 
hold.' " 

" Aw, master, how 'ee do talk on ! " said Ann, 
reproachfully. 

'* No ; but some of these canting chaps are a 
disgrace," said Penrose, with a change to gravity. 
" The way they do run after the maids: working 
'em up with hell-fire and all till they out and 
screech, ' I'm saved, I'm saved ! ' Then they kneel 
down beside 'em on chapel floor and cuddle 'em. 
' Do 'ee love Jesus, my dear ? ' Aw, 'tes disgust- 
ing! You knaw, Jenny, I'm what they call a 
Freethinker, but I'll take off my hat to Passon 
Keveme of St. Adrian and treat him like the gen- 
tleman he is; and if he comes down along and 
wants a blue petticoat for Peter or a red one for 
Paul, or a fancy table-cloth for his church, I'll out 
with half a sovereign any day. He's a gentleman 
and college bred, and fit to teach ignorant people 
to live clean and do their duty in this world, so 
that I can wink at his hanky-panky about the next. 
But as for these half-taught ranters, I'd like to put 
'en all in a sack and drop 'en over quay. . . . But 
you're not eating, my dear ; maybe the fish isn't to 
your liking? Ann, where's your manners? Pour 
out Miss Genevra another cup of tay; and will 'ee 
have a dash of rum in it? " 
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" You're looldng slight," said Penrose to Gene- 
vra when they were again in the sitting-room; 
*^ youVe bin working too hard. How about this 
poetry book? " Thfe tone of the question was in- 
dulgent, for Penrose's general contempt for mod- 
em literature never allowed him to show his pupil 
the pride he took in her work. He had entered 
into an elaborate conspiracy with Beard, the Porth- 
lew bookseller, to send him whatever periodicals 
contained Genevra's poems. These he read in se- 
cret until he had got them by heart, and bragged 
about them to everybody but Genevra. She her- 
self played the game with spirit and never allowed 
Penrose to know that Beard had betrayed him. 
Occasionally, with apologies, she would bring the 
old man a poem to read, when his attempts to con- 
ceal his elation and his familiarity with the verses 
caused her intense amusement. They had agreed 
to ignore the forthcoming volume as a regrettable 
weakness, and Genevra worked him up into a 
fever of curiosity by denying him all information 
he did not ask for. In answer to his question, she 
admitted that the book was to be published in the 
following March. 

J* Well, Jenny," he said, loftily, " from the few 
Iflts^ of things I've read, I believe your poetry is 
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real singing," immediately qualifying the admis- 
sion by adding, " though I'd a deal rather see you 
about something more solid : a history of Cornish 
familiq^r a glossary of the language which is 
wanted badly enough. However, you know your 
own talents best, but if you'll take an old school- 
master's advice, you'll keep a weather eye on your 
parts of speech. I was down to Beard's shop the 
other day — ^John Beard always shows me anything 
new he's got — except poetry, which he knows I 
cannot abide," corrected Penrose, hastily. " He 
was to school with me. I taught him all he knows 
about books, and he's got the sense to be grateful. 
Well, well ! these modern writers : ten sloppy 
adjectives to one little starving noun, lik e a j 
house bill of Jack Falstaff. Sack? Oct 
Remember this, Jenny; literature, prose^ 
stands or falls by ;he verb and the noi 
are the ribs and the bones of it; adjeotj 
clothing — the plum flesh, if y^ 
enough, but not proof against 1 
bones you know the shape of j 
bones that last. So 
tion; for your subject, go 
head will take care of 
cleverness nowadays 
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Any amount, but brains alone don't make litera- 
ture any nwre than a schooner's headlight makes 
a stout ship. It*s heart: heart of oak and the sails 
of imagination. Speak out from your.-hHrt; let 
all you see and hear sink into your heart, and leave 
it simmer there till it turns to song like the buck 
of milk. . . . And now read me what Sir Thomas 
Browne says about the Vanity of Ambition." 

When Genevra took her leave she would not 

have the lantern Penrose pressed upon her. The 

.had ceased, the wind abated, and the night 

.e blaclc velvet to sight and touch. As she 

Lssed up the valley, Genevra could hear the in- 

lerable nocturnal sounds of a wild country; the 

'iag of foxes that made their earths in the 

TOwn stone tips from the quarry, and once 

llildlike scream of a rabbit strangling In a 

ither side of the valley she could 

indciws of cottages, occasionally 

ws, the oudines of the houses 

tidtttinguishable against the hill- 

Jtedas if the cam were lit up with 

inhibited by Trolls. This effect, 

le stream and the unceasing mur- 

:pc up the idea of subdued but 
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Genevra felt that Penrose had not given her 
quite the view of Morris she went to seek from 
him; he had blessed where she intended him to 
curse, though, if he had cursed, she would have 
been disappointed. Yet he had helped her, be- 
cause his extravagant notion had rounded o£f the 
painter into a subject she could consider from out- 
side and with amusement instead of perplexity. 
She returned in better spirits than she had known 
for some days, and as she picked her way between 
the puddles in the dark road she hummed a tune, 
occasionally breaking off to smile at Penrose's ab- 
surd enthusiasm. A listener would have concluded 
that she was pleasantly preoccupied. 

After Genevra was gone, Uter Penrose walked 
round to the front of his cottage and stared out 
across the sea. The luggers from Trevenen were 
well out of the bay, herring drifting, and their 
riding lights, matching the stars, gave the illusion 
that he stood at the edge of the world and looked 
down into the abyss of the sky. Penrose, born 
dreamer of a race of incurable dreamers, was pos- 
sessed by the visions called up by his conversation 
with the woman who had just left him. To his 
fancy, the lights became the procession of Gene- 
vra's heirs across the firmament of time, leading 
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his imagination into the future, when the land 
should be repeopled and Trecoth the centre of an 
organized and flourishing race. 

" Siluriin and Bolerian— king-cousins," he mur- 
mured again and again. Then he went indoors 
to read, for a hundredth time, the past glories of 
Trecoth and to pore over the plans and drawings 
he himself had made. Presently he took down 
from his bookcase The County Families of Eng- 
land, and with pen and paper traced out a quarter- 
ing of the arms of the houses of Morris and de 
Jocelin. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Mr. Sampson Oliver was a little more than 
a gentleman. He was a tall, not ill-looking, young 
solicitor, with cordial manners, a red moustache, 
and excellent teeth. The last, indeed, were a topic 
of local conversation, and persons who had re- 
cently made his acquaintance were invariably 
asked, " Did you notice his beautiful teeth? " It 
was not Mr. Oliver's fault if they hadn't, for fre- 
quent congratulation made him take his teeth very 
seriously. He was not arrogant, but rather as one 
deprecating some special gift of Providence for 
which he was not responsible — like the gentleman 
in the play who, when taxed with heroism, an- 
swered, " Oh, it's nothing." After an introduc- 
tion to a lady, his face wore an expression of mild 
anxiety, and one felt that he was inwardly debat- 
ing, "I wonder if she noticed my teeth?" and 
hoping that the agent of the acquaintance had not 
forgotten his duty. His naturally shrill voice was 
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by art impressively full and sonorous. He was 
reputed to be *' a ter'ble chap at cross-examina- 
tion," and his habit of tilting back his head and 
half-closing his eyes while he asked inconvenient 
questions in a suave murmur was really effective 
upon simple witnesses. If you were not quite sure 
of his sincerity, you knew that he never could be 
vulgar ; indeed, the greater part of his leisure was 
improved by embroidering that simple title which 
persons of his profession are understood legally 
to claim. He derived new pleasure from every 
letter which 'assured him that he was *' Sampson 
Oliver, Esquire." His aspirates were not so pro- 
nounced as to be obtrusive, yet the listener was 
never permitted to ignore them. There was just 
the possibility that, with so many pains to be a 
gentleman, Sampson Oliver had ceased to be a 
human being of any profound consideration. 
Though prudent in business and of average in- 
telligence, he never quite recognised that he was 
not intimate with the local gentry, and in the com- 
placency resulting from this misapprehension he 
patronized persons of his own and inferior classes 
with unfailing good humour. He was able to do 
dus .gracefully, since he inherited a comfortable 
liHtune from his father, a Tolcarne man, who had 
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dealt In mines with success and by methods which 
he did not care always to explain. 

George Joslin had been proud of the acquaint- 
ance ever since Oliver helped him with his sums 
at school. Oliver's more accurate perception of 
the fundamental truths of arithmetic as well as 
George's continued dependence may be gathered 
from their later financial dealings. Not that Oli- 
ver was dishonest or even rapacious ; it was simply 
business. George Joslin was obviously a fool, but 
Providence had placed him in such a situation that 
he was useful in the development of tapital ; and, 
when it became apparent that Trenowan would 
fall into his hand, Oliver was not surprised. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the possibil- 
ity was a clause in his private reading of the agree- 
ment when he lent George the money. That was 
Oliver's way: things fell into his hand. Hence 
he showed no ill-feeling when Genevra persistently 
declined to marry him: she, too, would possibly 
fall into his hand. Family pride and fraternal 
affection are powerful motives in a time of trou- 
ble, and eminent counsel had complimented Oliver 
upon his appreciation of motives. 

Oliver's own motives in wishing to make Gene- 
vra his wife were eminently characteristic, and 
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only obscure to persons who held primitive ideas 
upon love and marriage. He wanted his wife to 
be a lady in the technical meaning of the word, 
but his relations with the aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood did not give him courage to woo their 
daughters. Perhaps he surmised that the memory 
of his father's handling of mining concerns in 
which the aristocracy had held shares was too re- 
cent. Financially he might have made a better 
match, but Sampson Oliver was the last person 
not to recognise that there were other things be- 
sides money, and in spite of her circumstances 
Genevra Joslin was of undoubted lineage. To sum 
up all personal reasons, she was, in his own words, 
" a damned fine woman." 

A week before Christmas, Mr. Sampson Oliver, 
a little too carefully dressed, rode on horseback up 
the avenue to Trecoth. His mind being full of 
the future as he intended it, he rode slowly and 
with an observant eye. . A stranger would have 
supposed him already the owner of the place and 
inmiersed in pleasant schemes for the improve- 
ment of his property. His face, like the day, was 
mild and pensively radiant. The great field on his 
left, sloping down in corduroy lines to the Rose- 
wi^ah valley, had once been the lawn of the manor- 
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house, and Oliver saw no reason why it should 
not be the lawn again, though the existing buikl- 
ings, which a turn of the road revealed and at 
which he momentarily frowned, would all have to 
be pulled down. Oliver's frown was merely like 
the passing of a light cloud, for the site was mag- 
nificent and the only one available in the neigh- 
bourhood, since neither the Tresillians nor the St. 
Ruths were willing to part with land. George was 
a sensible fellow to recognise that Trecoth was a 
nuisance to a man without capital, and it was a 
pity that Genevra maintained such a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude, though, indeed, unreasonableness 
was a charming characteristic of women as Oliver 
understood them, and, as a man of the world, he 
appreciated the wisdom of indulging Miss Joslin's 
sentiments while he arranged that ultimately she 
should be brought to see " which side her bread 
was buttered." As Mrs. Oliver, she would not 
only remain mistress of Trecoth, but she would be 
in a position — and here Oliver's teeth flashed in a 
smile — to carry out her fantastic ideas of restora- 
tion. That was a matter they had never discussed 
in detail. Oliver himself would have preferred a 
building in the Italian style, with colonnades, and 
lighted by electricity — indeed, he had paused that 
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morning, on his way up the hill, to consider the 
convenience of water-power so near at hand— but 
he was willing to make concessions. It would be 
a good policy to conciliate Penrose, and nothing 
would please the old man more than to have his 
plans and descriptions of the old manor-house 
turned to practical account. 

Where the avenue opened out into the town- 
place, Oliver encountered Tom Cumow carrying 
meal to the pigs. Tom set down his pails and 
slowly and respectfully touched his cap. Oliver 
returned the salute with punctilious gravity and a 
visible stiffening of his back. When he had passed, 
Tom turned round and gazed after him with a 
broad grin, as if he were enjoying the serious make- 
believe of a precocious child; then he spat on his 
hands, thoughtfully rubbed them together, and 
picked up his pails again. 

. Instead of riding to the door of the dwelling- 
house, Oliver turned to the left in the direction 
of the banqueting-hall. He wished to revive his 
impressions of the ancient doorway and, out of 
compliment to Genevra, to consider what might 
0Mi[ ^ ^^^ towards incorporating it with the building 
lli^llfe ccmtcmplated in imagination. As he reined in 
bom he was surprised to hear somebody mov- 
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ing inside the bam. Dismounting, he tied his 
horse to a gate-post, pushed open the door, and 
walked in, to pull up short before a dark-faced 
man, who scowled at him from in front of an 
easel. 

" Beg pardon," said Oliver, hastily. " I- — er — 
I was looking for Miss Joslin." 

He was rather scared by Morris's abstracted 
gaze, for, in spite of his notorious good looks, Oli- 
ver disliked being studied by men, and the sudden 
encounter gave him no time to adjust his features 
and his manners to the occasion. 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Morris, slowly 
and absent-mindedly. " Oh, Miss Joslin — ^up at 
the house." 

He pointed with his brush and turned his back 
upon Oliver. Sampson, who by this time had re- 
sumed his make-up, was mildly vexed by Morris's 
nonchalance. He thought perhaps the painter had 
mistaken him for somebody else, and hastened to 
reassure him. He grasped his riding-whip behind 
his back with both hands and, planting his feet 
wide apart — an attitude he remembered out of the 
pages of Punch — observed in his best manner : 

" Hope I'm not intrudin' ; doin' some paintin' ? " 
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" Oh, get away, man; can't yon sec Fm busy? " 
mapped Morris in a flurry of nerves. Oliver's 
attitude went to pieces and, muttering an incohe- 
rent apology, he backed out of the baml He was 
• deeply hurt, but as he untethered his horse he was 
inclmed to take a charitable view of the situation, 
since it was quite evident that the painter did not 
know whom he was addressing. Besides, thought 
Oliver, pausing with his foot in the stirrup, the 
nian's look of being at home in the place suggested 
a possibility which might be turned to account. 

Genevra was at work in her room when Oliver 
passed the window. She knew that he had come 
to see her, for it was his notion of etiquette to 
ignore George and his wife in their own house, 
a convention which they cheerfully accepted in 
tibteir hopeful view of future relations. Genevra's 
first action was to gather up her papers and thrust 
them into the drawer, but on second thoughts she 
replaced them on the table ; they were at least cir- 
cumstantial evidence that she was busy. She met 
Oliver's impassioned bow with gravity but gave 
1^ her hand, which he held a moment longer than 
li^gj^- ^ as if he were on the point of press- 

i;^; ills It but dared not. Like many men whose 
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thoughts about women are sultanesque, Oliver was 
timid in their presence. With all his intelligence, 
he believed that the surest way to please Genevra 
was to talk about her work. He lolled in the arm- 
chair while Genevra sat upright by the table, and, 
beating time on his gaiter with his riding-whip, he 
began softly to declaim her last poem in the British 
Review. 

" What a beautiful mind you must have to write 
like that. Miss Genevra I " he said, in an enthusi- 
astic whisper, while his eyes implied all that he 
thought about her beautiful body. Genevra was 
well practised in evading the unfit, so that her face 
did not betray even annoyance, though she recog- 
nised that the bunch of violets in his coat was less 
a complement to his complexion than a pointed 
assumption of her own preferences. When Oliver 
had ended she asked after the health of his mother, 
a simple old woman for whom she had great affec- 
tion. The mention of his mother reminded Oliver 
of the only relation in which she appealed to him, 
that of a social convenience. He approached the 
subject obliquely. 

" Oh, by the way," he said; " I saw a gentle- 
man painting in the banqueting-hall as I passed." 
Oliver showed his refinement by carefully avoid- 
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ing the words man and woman. *^ A friend of 
yours? " 

" He is lodging here," said Genevra, bluntly, 
thinking that Oliver merely intended to warn her 
of a trespasser. Oliver thought that she coloured, 
though as her back was to the window it was diffi- 
cult to see clearly. He raised his eyebrows to ex- 
press conuniseration. 

** Beastly unpleasant for you," he said, sympa- 
thetically, with emphasis on " you." 

" He gives us no trouble," said Genevra ; " he 
is ratirely considerate." 

She was glad, now, that Morris had given up 
her room so that she could speak truthfully. 

" He was rude to me," said Oliver in a tone of 
rq>roach. 

" Perhaps you interrupted him at his work," 
laid Genevra, with an unconscious, though signifi- 
eaat, glance aside at her papers, which Oliver dis- 
regarded. \ 

^* A professional artist, I presume? " he asked, 
Ift'his legal murmur. 
®5^l':-^-/^ Yes," said Genevra. 

^*^ What's his name? " asked Oliver, with a stem 
of some future correction of the painter's be- 
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" His name is Leonard Morris," answered 
Genevra, suppressing a smile as she pictured the 
encounter. 

" Not the great Leonard Morris? " cried Oli- 
ver in his unguarded and high-pitched voice. 
Though not exactly a lover of the fine arts, he 
was well informed in that surface gossip about 
their practitioners which is necessary to polite con- 
versation. To have been insulted by Leonard 
Morris was something to talk about, and for the 
moment Oliver forgot to arrange his features and 
looked almost human. 

" By Jove, how interesting! " he said. " You 
must have a great deal in common, practising 
sister arts as you do. He is an admirer of your 
work? " 

" I don't know that Mr. Morris has read any 
of my verses," said Genevra, untruthfully; then, 
lest the remark should sound too personal, added, 
'* painters are not great readers, as a rule, you 
know." 

"Shocking, shocking!" breathed Oliver, who 
himself avoided generalities; "but I expect," he 
added, with intense meaning, " your great modesty 
has prevented him from becoming aware of the 
fact that you are a poetess." 
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Oh, no/' answered Genevra, carelessly, " he 
knows I write." 

** Then,*' said Oliver, with determination, ** I 
shall take an early opportunity to tell Mr. Morris 
that he has deprived himself of a great privilege 
by neglecting to become acquainted with the works 
of Genevra Joslin." 

To a stranger his words would have sounded 
ironical, though they were intended to be impres- 
sive. That was where Mr. Oliver did himself 
an injustice: his expression and manner were so 
elaborated that, like patchouli, they conveyed the 
idea that they were intended to conceal something 
less inoffensive than the reality. 

" I shall be extremely annoyed if you do any- 
thing of the sort, Mr. Oliver,'* said Genevra, and 
he saw that she was in earnest. 

Naturally he suspected a quarrel. 

" He has been rude to you ? " he asked, fiercely, 
pulling at his moustache. 

** Oh, dear, no," said Genevra, with a smile, and 
in a tone which implied that in any case she did not 
wish for Oliver's protection ; " but I dislike being 
discussed." 

Having sufficiently paved the way, Oliver di- 
vulged the chief reason for his visit. 
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" Oh, by the way, Miss Genevra" — ^he habit- 
ually used the inaccurate form of address particu- 
larly displeasing to her — " my mother is giving a 
party on the 26th, and before sending you a formal 
invitation she asked me to try to persuade you to 
come. I feel sure you will enjoy yourself : we have 
asked nobody whom it will be uncomfortable for 
you to meet, there will be dancing, and of course 
you will use our carriage as if it were your own." 

The unintended insolence of his words turned 
Genevra hot all over, though her quick recognition 
of the speaker prevented her showing resentment 
in her voice as she said : 

" Mrs. Oliver is extremely kind, but I fear it 
will be impossible for me to accept her invitation." 

" I was afraid you wouldn't come," said Oliver, 
momentarily forgetting his manners; " you always 
make a point of going against my wishes." 

Genevra was irritated by his making it a per- 
sonal matter. 

" It is not usual for unmarried women to go to 
dances unattended," she said, in the desperately 
controlled voice of one teaching a stupid child. 

" Oh I " said Oliver, softly, in the tone he used 
when a witness made a damaging admission. 
" That can be arranged — I think." Genevra 
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raised her eyebrows. ** If that is all/' he contin- 
ued, "we believe your objections may be over- 
come. Mr. Morris" — ^he threw back his head and 
looked at her with an insinuating smile — " intro- 
duce me to Mr. Morris. Now." 

Genevra laughed outright. Mr. Oliver's tact 
was so pronounced as to be almost sticky; one felt 
that he had taken up tact as another person takes 
up fretwork or anfateur photography. 

" Why not? " he asked, a little indignantly. " I 
wish to make his acquaintance," he made an effect- 
ive pause to enable Genevra to grasp the breadth 

» 

and height and depth of his condescension. " I 
am interested in him." 

"I shall be pleased, of course, at some other 
time," said Genevra, soberly, and failing to grasp 
the reason for his precipitancy. " I do not think 
that Mr. Morris would like to be disturbed just 
now; he is rather nervous and fidgety when he is 
working." 

"Quite so, quite sol" admitted Oliver; "but 
would you mind giving him my card, and telling 
him that I shall be delighted to see him at Merthen 
whenever he can make it convenient to call ? " 

Still wondering and a little irritated by all this 
air of mystery, Genevra took the card and Oliver 
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produced an envelope from the breast pocket of 
his coat. He did not give it to her at once, but 
held it by a corner while he explained. 

" I have brought your invitation with me. I 
could not use the cold formality of the post-office 
with you, Miss Genevra. If you will permit me 
one moment's use of your poet's pen and a sheet 
of note-paper " 

Without waiting for her answer, he seated him- 
self in the chair from which, supposing his visit 
at an end, she had just risen. 

"When Mr. Morris understands the situation 
— ^which he cannot fail to do after reading my 
note," he said, pausing in the act of sticking down 
the envelope, " I do not see how he can avoid 
making use of his privilege without discourtesy to 
you." He rubbed the missive with his closed hand. 
" Particularly since he is an artist," he added, with 
a killing glance at Genevra. 

He rose from his chair and stood beside Gene- 
vra, who had given up all hope of understanding 
him but concluded with a little thrill of malicious 
pleasure that the contents of his note, whatever 
they were, would place him in a ridiculous light. 

" And now, Miss Genevra," he said, in a tone 
of great solicitude, " I want you to banish from 
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your mind all uneasiness regarding the friendly 
arrangement between myself and your brother.? 

His manner afflicted her with a fresh anxiety. 

'* Hasn't George settled with you about the ar- 
rears ? " she asked, nervously. 

" Oh, certainly, certainly,*' he said, putting out 
his hand as if to soothe her; " but I referred to 
the remote possibility that, owing to the uncer- 
tainties of agriculture, your brother might not find 
it convenient to observe the date mentioned in our 
agreement." He rocked himself gently on his 
heels and toes while he spoke. Continuing: 
" Though I regret that you could not see your way 
to accede to my proposal about Trecoth, I wish 
to assure you that I am prepared to give your 
brother every consideration — for your sake. Miss 
Genevra." 

The last words spoiled Genevra's feeling of 
gratitude — for she believed that he spoke sincere- 
ly and would act up to his promise. His dragging 
her name into the matter, however, made her an- 
swer him more coldly than she felt. 

** I am not personally concerned with Treno-. 
wan," she said, abruptly, and moving a little fur- 
ther away from him, " but I am glad that you 
quite understand that I cannot sanction any ar- 
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rangement which gives you, or anybody else, a 
claim on Trecoth.*' 

" Why do you persist in misinterpreting my mo- 
tives? " asked Oliver, shaking his head and with 
a pained smile. " Surely you must know that I 
would never claim Trecoth except through and for 
the hand of its mistress/* 

Oliver's exemplary manners in love-making 
hardened Genevra to the point of absolute rude- 
ness. 

'* It is a waste of time to talk about impossibili- 
ties," she said, coldly. " I thought we had agreed 
not to refer to that subject again? If you do not 
keep your promise, I shall decline to see you. 
I think you had better go now ; I do not wish to 
be angry with you." 

She held out her hand. Oliver was the perfect 
gentleman under correction. 

"Oh, Miss Genevra 1" he murmured. "Oh, 
Miss Genevra ! " 

She disengaged her fingers; he looked all the 
things he dared not say and, with bowed head, left 
the room. As he opened the door, he caught a 
glimpse of Harriet hastily retreating into the 
kitchen from her station in the passage. 

When the sound of Oliver's horse's hoofs, sym- 
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bolically kept to a walking pace until clear of the 
town-place, broke into a business-like trot, Genevra 
seated herself, gazing at the envelope, addressed 
^* Leonard Morris, Esq.,'* on the table before her. 
Remembering her promise, she checked her first 
impulse to fling the note on the fire and slipped 
it into her pocket. She covered her burning face 
with both hands as the meaning of Oliver's ma- 
noeuvres came suddenly into her mind. He did not 
care to invite Harriet or George to the party which 
was to further his wooing, and so, ignoring discre- 
tion, he had seized on the first eligible person to 
accompany herself. Most men, she thought, would 
hesitate before asking another to take charge of 
the woman they professed to admire, and Oliver's 
assurance implied either that he was confident of 
her ultimate surrender to him or that the possi- 
bility of Morris being attracted by her was so 
remote as to be not worth considering. It was 
difficult to say which hypothesis was the more 
insulting, though perhaps nothing angers a woman 
more than the failure to recognize her powers of 
attraction. 

. Genevra had a momentary wild hope for the 
improbable : that Morris would accept Oliver's in- 
vitation and — She leaned back in her chair, shiv- 
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ering) and laughed low in her throat. Genevra 
had never deliberately attempted to stir any man's 
pulses, but she knew the truth of Penrose's ** any 
woman can make any man want her." 

Until now Genevra had not recognised exactly 
why she could not marry Oliver. He was phys- 
ically attractive, he was good-natured, attentive, 
and polite, he had plenty of money, and there 
had been times when she wondered whether her 
shrinking from him was not due to a foolish preju- 
dice. Now she knew that she hated him for his 
imperturbable taking things for granted ; his policy 
of contriving what he could not achieve by force 
of character, bargaining for what he was not man 
enough to take. He was so maddeningly well- 
meaning. If for a single instant he had forgotten 
his manners and exposed his desires, had put his 
arm round her waist and snatched a kiss, she could 
have pardoned him ; but this patient manipulation 
of circumstances without risking a direct rebuff 
aroused all her most cruel instincts. She felt that 
she could stoop to almost anything to prove that 
she was not to be won as a matter of con- 
venience. 

Genevra took the letter out of her pocket and 
read the name, "Leonard Morris, Esq." Unwit- 
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tingly, Oliver had pushed her a little nearer to 
the painter. The instincts of women^ of whatever 
degree of intelligence or social training, do not 
vary much, and it is a first point in the uncon- 
scious strategy of their affections that the object 
shall think of them in association with another 
man. 

In response to a rather petty desire for Oliver's 
public humiliation, Genevra gave Morris his note 
at the tea-table in the presence of George and his 
wife. Morris frowned in perplexity over Oliver's 
card. 

** Mr. Sampson Oliver? " he repeated, looking 
up at Genevra. 

*^ Oh, an awfully nice man I '' exclaimed Har- 
riet. ** I thought he would be sure to call upon 
you." 

" Mr. Oliver asked me to tell you that he will 
be delighted to see you whenever you can make it 
convenient to pay him a visit," said Genevra, de- 
murely. 

" But I never go anywhere," protested Morris, 
looking from one to the other; " besides, Fve never 
seen the man." 

"He says he met you to-day," said Genevra; 
" you were paintmg in the bam." 
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Morris's grim jaw relaxed in a smile. 

*' Oh, the man in riding-breeches," he said, and 
tore open the envelope. Harriet was all eyes as 
Morris read the note, his expression changing 
from amusement to perplexity. 

*^ I didn't think I made such an impression," he 
said, looking up at Genevra, " and I don't under- 
stand what he means by saying that I shall do you 
a great favour by accepting his invitation." 

" I'm afraid it's my fault," said Genevra, with 
a laugh. '' My excuse for declining his invitation 
was that I had nobody to take me." 

Morris looked still more puzzled and said : 

" But I should have thought Mrs. Joslin or 
your brother " 

" Oh, we're not half grand enough for Mr. 
Oliver's friends," interrupted Harriet, bridling. 
"Has he really invited you, Jenny? How love- 
ly! Of course, you'll go? " 

Morris looked at Genevra in embarrassment; 
she observed with a thrill that he waited for her 
answer, and she was strangely tempted to put him 
to an extreme test by at least allowing him to think 
that she wanted to go to the party. 

" It isn't for me to speak," muttered George, 
misinterpreting Genevra's hesitation, and looking 
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anxiously at Morris, ** but Genevra dearly loves 
dancing. The reason why Oliver didn't ask us is 
because he knows we shouldn't feel at home among 
the people that go to his house." 

" Do you really wish to go, Miss Joslin? " asked 
Morris with a dull-red flush. Harriet made a 
grimace at George, who scowled and shifted in his 
chair ill-temperedly. This air of mystery afflicted 
his simple mind ; he knew that Harriet had as good 
reasons for not feeling slighted by Oliver's appar- 
ent discourtesy as he had himself. 

** No," said Genevra. " I don't wish to go, and 
Mr. Oliver knows I do not or he would not have 
— ^troubled you." 

Morris dropped his eyes before the ironical ex- 
pression in hers and hastily drank tea. Harriet 
laughed bitterly. 

" Don't you think she's very ungrateful, Mr. 
Morris? " she asked in an injured tone. " Mr. 
Oliver is most attentive to her, but she won't take 
any notice of him. He's a perfect gentleman and 
worth thousands. Well," she added, spitefully, 
" there's no pleasing some people, I believe." 

For once Genevra was quite grateful to Harriet 
for putting her indifference to Oliver and his thou- 
sands in a stronger way than she herself could have 
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expressed. Morris looked at her with a quick 
glance of sympathy. 

'* I think I can understand how Miss Joslin 
feels," he said, stiffly. *^ Fm not a society man 
myself; it's no kindness to ask me out, but I find 
it isn't always easy to make people understand 
that I am in earnest without hurting their feel- 
mgs." 

Harriet said no more at the time, but attacked 
Genevra in her bedroom. 

" Well, you are a fool," she said, shortly; " just 
as if you couldn't have made yourself agreeable 
for once. I could see that Mr. Morris was quite 
ready to say * yes ' if you had shown a wish to 
go. Oh, Lor'! I wish I had some of your 
chances," she added, stretching out her arms with 
a giggle. 

Genevra ceased brushing her hair and turned 
round. 

" What do you mean, Harriet? " she asked, 
gravely, though she was foolishly pleased to be 
reminded that Morris had waited upon her an- 
swer. She was quickly punished. Harriet as- 
sumed a demure expression, turned up her eyes, 
and dropped a courtesy. 

" Lor', ain't we proper ! " she sneered. Coming 
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a little nearer, she peered mockingly into Gene- 
vra's reddening face. " Do you mean to say, 
Jenny, that you don't like the men after you the 
same as the rest of us? Oh, don't tell me! I 
wouldn't trust you quiet ones further than I would 
throw you. It's my belief you're gone on Mr. 
Morris." 

" How dare you, how dare you, Harriet 1 " cried 
Genevra, the wave of colour creeping down her 
neck. For a moment Harriet shrank away as if 
she expected Genevra actually to strike her, but 
her sharp eyes convincing her that her sister-in-law 
was more wounded than angry, she plucked up 
courage to pursue her advantage. 

" Keep your hair on," she said, tittering with 
malicious enjoyment. " I don't see any harm in 
a little quiet spooning myself. Just fancy, 
Jenny, the carriage all to yourselves and you in 
your shally-go-naked gown. My I " she screamed 
with laughter, " Oliver would be 'most mad with 
jealousy I Oh, you are a fool! Why, you'd be 
able to get what you liked out of him; he'd be 
willing to let George ofiF everything." 

Genevra, now very pale, turned her back on her 
sister-in-law and, controlling her temper, said noth- 
ing. Harriet, recognising that there was no fur- 
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ther chance of " taking a rise out of Genevra," 
bade her good-night, merely adding: 

" Well, all I can say is, Jenny, seeing the way 
George is beholden to Oliver, you might try to 
keep him up to the scratch, even if you are not in 
a hurry to get married. I'm not one for spoiling 
anybody's fun, but it's just as well to keep an eye 
on the main chance and take care how far you go 
— ^particularly with a man like Morris." 

Genevra lay awake for a long time trying not 
to think. She had possessed her soul in peace for 
so many years that Harriet's impudence hurt her 
beyond knowledge. In the sordid give and take of 
their daily life she herself was not involved, and 
she was a little spoiled by her immunity from real- 
ly personal annoyance. Now she had betrayed the 
weak spot in her armour of self-possession. In 
spite of the offensive terms of Harriet's accusation, 
there was enough truth in it to afflict her with a 
keen sense of degradation, and she foresaw that 
Harriet's shrewdness laid her open to all the in- 
genious torturing a vulgar-minded woman delights 
to inflict on another whose delicacy she instinctive- 
ly resents. 

For the first time she recognised in all its naked- 
ness the reason why George and Harriet encour- 
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aged Oliver's addresses. As Penrose had put it, 
they wanted her to sell herself to save them from 
the consequences of their carelessness and misman- 
agement. She wondered with dull anger whether 
George had actually bargained with Oliver. She 
could hardly believe her brother capable of this 
infamy, but she knew that he had ceased to be the 
keeper of his own conscience, and Harriet was 
capable of anything. 

There was a little comfort in the thought that 
this barefaced scheming justified her treatment of 
Oliver, but she grew hot all over when she remem- 
bered how nearly she had stooped to the conduct 
Harriet suggested, though with an opposite inten- 
tion. She was ashamed, not of her wish to con- 
found Oliver but because for a moment she had 
been ready to lend herself to baseness. Though 
chaste, Genevra was not cold; she knew now that 
she wanted to attract Morris, and she did not try 
to deceive herself by pretending that her interest 
in the painter was intellectual. It was as a man 
that he was beginning to dominate her imagina- 
tion, and she was so unused to passion that, as 
crudely presented by Harriet, an entirely healthy 
instinct seemed vile and unwomanly. The revela- 
tion of her own weakness gave her a great shock, 
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but perhaps it was wholesome, and, as Genevra 
turned her face to the wall, she made many reso- 
lutions to keep a close guard over her words and 
ways and imagination. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Genevra was awakened at four oMock on 
Christmas morning by the carol singers from St. 
Adrian. She was actually roused by the dogs 
barking in the town-place, their clamour dropping 
to an affectionate whimpering as they recognised 
Tom Cumow, who was one of the party. Shiv- 
ering with excitement like a child, Genevra slipped 
out of bed and put on her dressing-gown and 
slippers, but was careful not to strike a light or 
make a noise, for it was part of the tradition that 
one should be awakened by the music. Crouch- 
ing low by the window-sill Genevra watched the 
dark figures with swinging lanterns stealthily file 
into the snow-clad town-place, stamping their feet 
as they rounded jthe comer. They formed up 
in line with their faces solemnly turned up to 
her window. It was always her window they sa- 
luted first, not that of the master of the house. 
Genevra chuckled mischievously as she listened to 
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the earnest muttering of the singers. They were 
chaffing one of their number, a long-nosed, hun- 
gry-looking lad with enormous ears, named Peter 
Blewitt. Peter, Genevra learned for the first 
time, was accused of casting sheep's-eyes at her- 
self. Tom Curnow, whose long black moustache 
against his ruddily lighted face gave him an un- 
wonted look of ferocity, seemed to be the princi- 
pal aggressor. 

" Now, Peter," he said, " don't stand gaping 
like a duck against thunder; think upon curls, 
not kisses. Cap'n John, my dear, show lantern 
on Peter's face; they do say as first man maid's 
eyes do look 'pon Christmas marnin' she be bound 
to wed, sure 'nuff." 

In obedience, Tom's face went out suddenly 
like a vision and Peter's flared against the dark, 
twitching with anger. 

" ril lev' 'ee knaw this minit, Tom Curnow, 
you g'eat lubbercock, you," spluttered the youth. 

" You'll be busy all your time, then, Labbats," 
answered Tom, with a good-humouredness which 
belied Genevra's last memory of his face. 

" Aw I go thee west 'ome," growled Peter, with 
contempt. 

" Come, soase, keep cooram," Cap'n John mut- 
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tered imploringly in his beard as he opened his 
lantern to light another candle-end. 

" I won't be made a May game by 'en," per- 
sisted Peter, his voice dropping to a whine as his 
face died into the night. 

" Ssh I Get in coose avore she do rise up," said 
somebody, and they burst forth with 

''Joseph was an old man 
And an old man was he. 
When he married Mary 
In the land of Galilee." 

The music and the arrangement of the parts 
were peculiar. The air was taken by the tenors, 
the altos or counter tenors, as they are still called 
in this district, singing a third higher and pro- 
ducing a plaintive effect not unpleasing. After 
Genevra had showed herself at the window, paid 
tribute and been rewarded with 

** As it fell out one May morning 
And upon one bright holiday 
Sweet Jesus asked of his mother 
If he might go out to play** 

she heard Morris's window thrown up and the 
sleepy murmur of his voice. She half expected 
him to grumble at the singers for disturbing his 
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rest, but the sudden fervour of " The Holly and 
the Ivy " and the unusually long stay they made 
proved that she had done him an injustice, and 
that he was not without that sentiment of the 
season which meant so much to her romantic na- 
ture. Her own intense appreciation of the at- 
mosphere of Noel was of a piece with her pas- 
sionate clinging to the idea of her home. It was 
a small matter, but she was in a mood to over- 
value the touch of poetry where she had not looked 
for it. 

This new conception of Morris undoubtedly 
brought the impulse which, when a few hours later 
she was dressing to go to church, sent the blood 
to Genevra's face and momentarily suffused her 
eyes with tenderness. She paused in the act of 
fastening her dress, hesitated, and then stole out 
on the landing and tapped at Morris's door. 

" Yes, what is it? " came in a drowsy voice. 

" Get up and come to church with me," she mur- 
mured, her mouth close to the wood. 

There was a moment's pause in which Genevra 
could hear her heart thumping, and then a short 
laugh and " All right " in brisk reply. Immedi- 
ately afterward Genevra regretted her impulsive 
action. She thought of Harriet's mocking face 
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and spiteful innuendoes, though in her anxiety to 
preserve the spirit of good-will she readily attrib- 
uted these to her sister-in-law's ignorance of the 
ways of reasonable people. Anyhow, it was too 
late to withdraw her invitation. She fidgeted 
about the cold parlour with increasing nervousness 
while Morria dressed himself, and met him at the 
foot of the stairs in an access of shyness. 

Once out of the house, Genevra's courage re- 
turned; she was glad now that she had asked 
Morris to come with her. He for his part was 
unwontedly cheerful. As they hurried along the 
hard road in the grey light, he showed the most 
attractive side of his nature, and was boyishly sim- 
ple, talking about his memories of Christmas in 
Glamorganshire. He seemed to find nothing odd 
in their being together, though, as he said: 

" I have not been to church since I went with 
my mother and sisters — except once or twice 
abroad." 

This was the first time he had ever alluded to 
his home life, and the mere word " mother " on 
his lips seemed to vibrate poignantly, as if it stirred 
forgotten deeps. There was a hint of something 
held sacred through years of indifference. 

" Is your mother alive ? " asked Genevra, fol- 
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lowing the train of her thoughts and almost un- 
conscious that she uttered the words aloud. 
" No," he said; " she died fifteen years ago," 
Genevra's " I'm sorry " was like the clasp of a 
hand in a moment too full for speech, and for a 
little while neither of them spoke. At that time 
Genevra's mood with regard to him was perhaps 
chiefly maternal, and she wished for nothing more 
than that her womanhood should remind him of 
his mother and in a sort console him for an irre- 
trievable loss. For the present that was enough 
because it implied that in spite of his hardness and 
at his best he was dependent at least on her sex. 
The early celebration was Genevra's most precious 
experience, and her asking him to share the hour 
with her was the highest offer of intimacy she could 
make to a fellow creature. There was a faint ex- 
ultation, too, in the thought that spiritually her 
nature dominated over his, that in these paths at 
least he must follow whither she led. Morris's 
ignorance of the intense meaning of her request 
that he should go to church with her saved them 
from embarrassment. He, indeed, was blessed un- 
awares ; he did not know her fine intention, though 
his keen eyes dwelt interestedly on her exalted face 
so perfectly in accord with the white-clad moor- 
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land and the austerity of the grey sea without hori- 
zon, and only explained by the peariy shifting of 
its nearer surface. He was impressed, but entirely 
by the outward aspect of things, including that of 
the woman by his side. 

As they passed the ancient wayside cross where 
the church lane turned off from the main road, 
Morris, in obedience to some vague instinct he 
could not have explained, lifted his cap. Gene- 
vra*s quick intuition told her that the act was un- 
conscious, learned abroad and prompted by her 
presence by his side. At the same moment she 
knew in her heart that she could not remain con- 
tented with her relation to him of abstract woman- 
hood; she was instantly and unreasonably jealous 
and inquisitive. At some other time in some for- 
eign country Morris had walked beside another 
woman to another church. " Except once or twice 
abroad." That once or twice raised a barrier, and 
instinctively she walked a little further away from 
him. Morris attributed her sudden reserve merely 
to the fact that they were approaching the church. 

The hour, the cold church, the scanty congrega- 
tion gave the service a poignant sincerity. It was 
a meeting of individuals selected by some supreme 
standard, not ashamed to confess their personal 
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needs and aspirations as in the early morning of 
the faith. As the time for communion drew near 
Genevra was seized with a fit of trembling. She 
hoped for more than she dared expect, and she 
tried to shut out all thoughts but that of the immi- 
nent consecration. She was haunted with the mem- 
ory of Karen and the Red Shoes. She knelt at the 
altar rails, knowing thankfully tnat Morris was at 
her elbow. 

Unwilling to destroy her mood by contact with 
other people, Genevra remained on her knees until 
the church was empty. Thus she was kept from 
seeing how perfunctory was Morris's reverence. 
He had obeyed his early training with boyish deco- 
rum during the service, but now looked interestedly 
about him. The church of St. Adrian was large and 
unbeautiful, though redeemed from the common- 
place by surviving fragments of an earlier struct- 
ure. There still remained the wonderfully carved 
rood-screen, a masterpiece of birds, beasts, and 
foliage intertwined in cunning symbolism. When 
they had passed down the aisle, Genevra, still fur- 
ther to gain time, but now because she dreaded 
the curiosity of acquaintances, led Morris aside 
under the western tower and showed him the tomb 
of Isabella de Jocelin. Morris looked at the in- 
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scription somewhat shamefacedly : he remembered 
his flippant reception of Genevra's confidences in 
Trecoth town-place. 

" You must have thought me a dull, unimagina- 
tive creature," he murmured, " but don't you see 
that this is in its right atmosphere here as part of 
an unbroken tradition? " 

He would have said more but something warned 
him that he was out of his element, and would be 
sure to offend her devotional sense. Genevra 
wished to show him the bells with their quaint in- 
scriptions, " Virginis egregia vocor catnpana Ma- 
ria ^^ and ^'Vocem ego do vobis: vos date verba 
Deo/^ but the door of the tower was locked. 

During their walk home Genevra was silent and 
a little frightened. She fancied that the people 
they met looked at them meaningly, and that their 
neighbourly greetings were intended to apply to 
more than the season. She had forgotten until 
now that there was a special significance, locally, 
in young — ^that is to say, unmarried — ^persons of 
opposite sex attending a place of worship together : 
a delicate advertisement of courtship. She wished 
the Inner personal meaning to remain all the more 
strongly that she chafed against the ridiculous con- 
struction which popular fancy would put upon 
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their being together at this hour. How humiliated 
she would feel if the gossip came to Morris's ears, 
and she wished that in some jesting way she could 
forewarn him of the misapprehension which might 
arise in the minds of their neighbours, but wanted 
courage to do so. It was only her circumstances, 
she somewhat bitterly reflected, which exposed 
her to a misconception which would not have 
existed if she had been, in the conventional sense, 
a lady. 

Morris for his part seemed to accept their new 
comradeship without embarrassment. He was in 
high spirits and enthusiastic over the beauty of the 
morning. The sun, like a red wafer, hung low 
in the mist, sending level shafts of rosy light along 
the surface of the snow and leaving blue lakes of 
shadow ; every hillock was defined as with a finger- 
pririt of ultramarine. Genevra was half vexed, 
half amused, by the change in Morris from polite 
indifference to rapt earnestness. Despairing of ex- 
pression in words, he tried to point out with queer 
illustrative gestures the subtleties of tone and col- 
our which appealed to him so strongly. It was evi- 
dent to Genevra that she was become a mere acci- 
dent of the road: if Morris had been alone, he 
still would have talked to himself. Only as they 
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turned in at the avenue did he remember her pres- 
ence in a fit of awkwardness. 

" I don't believe we've wished each other a 
merry Christmas," he said, holding out his hand 
with a laugh. " I'm glad you made me come out." 

She faced him a little tremulously and he 
glanced with interest into her troubled eyes. 

" We're neither of us very happy people," he 
continued, " so we ought to be friends." 

She knew that she wanted infinitely more than 
that; still, to be isolated with him by the misun- 
derstanding of other people was at least some^ 
thing. 

" Yes, I hope we shall be friends," she said, 
lamely, and turned to move on up the drive. 

Harriet was too preoccupied with other matters 
to comment on their absence or else she reserved 
her remarks until she should catch Genevra alone. 
From time immemorial the owners of Trecoth en- 
tertained their neighbours on Christmas day. In 
the abstract, the custom appealed to Genevra, in 
whom survived some instinct of the great lady 
holding hospitable court of her tenantry, but every 
year left her disappointed by the reality of over- 
eating and stupid, because insincere, social re- 
unions. Harriet's " up-country " training, more- 
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over, caused her to introduce an element of 
pretence into her hospitality, and jealousies and 
ill-feeling were bom of what should have been a 
means of grace. Having as usual driven off her 
preparations till the last moment, Harriet was glad 
to press Genevra into her service, and so that day 
which is supposed to be peculiarly sacred to the 
home was, at Trecoth, spent in desperate attempts 
to astonish acquaintances. As Harriet said: 

" What's the use of being in a position to have 
a merry Christmas unless there's somebody to see 
you do it," her own idea of a merry Christmas 
being new clothes and noisy, if innocent, flirtations 
with the young farmers of her acquaintance. She 
was annoyed to-day because Morris had not re- 
sponded to her broad hints that some of his Treve- 
nen friends would surely be glad to See him. 
" You see, Jenny," she explained, " 'tisn't as if we 
could pick our company to suit him, and he's sure 
to sneer at the Eddys because they haven't been 
brought up like ourselves." 

Genevra tried to reassure her, having already 
observed that Morris was well liked by their neigh- 
bours, particularly by the men, a fact which to her 
mind strongly told in his favour. She herself had 
been touched by his friendlessness which Harriet 
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so resented; she noticed with a pang of sympathy 
that there were no letters for him even to-day. 

This year, contrary to the usual, the season fell 
piercingly cold. The sides of the valley were pat- 
terned with snow-drifts lying between the clumps 
of gorse, and the rounded shapes of Garn Vowlas 
• and Cam Guela keeping watch over the Atlantic 
were white against a clear blue sky. The wide 
land was brisk and vivid with broken colour, the 
snow more precious for its rarity like a strayed 
spirit from another world. The dark background 
of the moors robbed the drifts of all shadows ex- 
cept tones of pale pure colour; the difference be- 
tween light and shade was but that between warm 
and cold, faint rose lights picked out from un- 
troubled spaces of lilac and lavender, violet and 
piercing blue. The air was dry and pungent, odor- 
ous with sunned gorse, exciting the spirits like 
champagne. 

George Joslin was in the highest spirits and 
laughed at his wife's complaints of his idleness 
on a day when she was so busy. George was gen- 
erally happy at the end of the year ; the definite 
division of time rid him of the sense of neglected 
responsibilities, and no man was readier to form 
good resolutions or to face the future with a more 
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cheerful confidence. He had a fatal facility for 
making a fresh start, a curious trait in a dweller 
in this place where nothing seemed ever to begin 
or to end. The snow was a great boon to the 
farmer, since it gave the land a rest usually denied 
by the mild winters of the district. There was 
very little work that could be done. In a few 
weeks the preparations for potato-planting would 
begin, and in the face of a solid period of hard 
work and in spite of his wife's protestations, 
George Joslin made holiday with a conscience flat- 
teringly clear. Immediately after breakfast he 
dragged Morris off to join a hunting party on the 
moor, the outdoor companionship cementing the 
friendship between the two men as nothing else 
could have done. 

Hunting in West Cornwall means less the pur- 
suit of the fox than rabbit-shooting. The preva- 
lence of these enemies of the farmer has devel- 
oped a local breed of dog — a cross between a 
setter and a spaniel — admirably adapted to the 
character of the country. During the late autumn 
the furze-cutters, protected with gauntlets and 
greaves and armedwith stout hooks, are at work on 
the moors cutting and bundling furze to be stacked 
for fuel. Their labours leave wide lanes and aisles 
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of bare ground between the rectangular furzy 
thickets. The dogs work in couples with exquisite 
interdependence like two " forwards " dribbling 
at foot-ball. They are put in at one end of a 
thicket while the guns command the clearing at 
the other. When once the dogs have disappeared 
there is nothing to betray their presence except a 
sinuous vibration of the furze tops and a stifled 
yelp of excitement, until with padding feet the rab- 
bit bounds from cover under the muzzles of the 
guns. Where the old hedges of rough stone and 
beaten earth are honeycombed with burrows, a fer- 
ret is used. The little pink-eyed beast is taken 
from somebody's pocket and insinuated into an 
opening, while the sportsmen stand on top of the 
hedge with bent heads listening to the muffled 
music of the bell, now fainter, now louder, as 
" Bun " explores the labyrinth, occasionally ceas- 
ing altogether and causing a moment of anxiety 
lest the ferret shall have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to lie-up. Presently there is a hollow throb- 
bing, felt rather than heard, within the hedge. 
Heads go up, backs straighten, the guns come to 
the ready: it is quick shooting, for no man can 
say on which side of the hedge the rabbit will 
break away. Sometimes a handy croft gives ref- 
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uge to the bolter; then " De Wet " and " Steyn " 
are given the chance for which, with heaving sides 
and lolling tongues, they have so patiently waited. 

Genevra, buoyantly crossing the moor with a 
basket of dainties for Joan Toddy's mother, who 
was a ** bed-lier," came upon Morris and her 
brother standing motionless upon a hedge. She 
felt her cheeks flame at the sight of Morris's 
figure, broad-shouldered and alert, silhouetted 
against the sky; he appealed to her in a new 
light, his occupation and attitude adding a last 
touch of masculinity to her conception of him. As 
he waved his cap to her from a distance, she noted 
with a strange thrill that his hand was blood- 
stained. 

The Joslins' guests, chiefly from the neighbour- 
ing farms, began to arrive about six o'clock. In 
old Joslin's day no distinction of class was made, 
and the company included the farm servants and 
even the quarrymen from Rosewithan Cove, but 
Harriet picked her friends with just enough care 
to destroy the feeling of heartiness and sharpen 
incompatibilities. Though she was ashamed of 
the thought, Genevra wished it had been possible 
not to invite Penrose this year. Her great affec- 
tion for the old man did not blind her to his ag- 
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gressive tactlessness. He had an uncomfortable 
habit of ignoring Harriet, who feared and hated 
him, and treating Genevra as if she were the mis- 
tress of the house. Usually, on occasions like this, 
his potentialities as a social powder-magazine were 
discounted by the absence of a confidant, since 
Genevra's character of part hostess enabled her 
to keep out of his way, while the guests were suffi- 
ciently occupied to disregard the old man's sharp 
eyes and sharper tongue. To-night, however, 
there would be Leonard Morris, whose quiet hab- 
its would make him an excellent listener to Pen- 
rose's audible comments upon his neighbours. 

Directly Genevra heard Penrose's voice at the 
outer door she slipped into the passage and, taking 
hold of the lapels of his long grey coat, kissed 
him on the cheek. The old man glanced down 
at her between narrowed lids, affectionately, but 
with a quizzical smile, and patted her on the 
shoulder. 

" I want you to be very good to-night," she 
whispered up at him. 

^' I understand," he said, with a nod and a 
chuckle; " he's here, then? " 

Genevra coloured, but did not affect to misun-' 
derstand him. 
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^^ I don't mean that," she said, confusedly; " but 
I want everything to go off pleasantly, and you 
can help me such a lot, if you like." 

" That's what I'm telling you," he retorted, 
slyly, and pinching her arm. 

She shook her head. 

" No, that's impossible ! " she said, firmly. 

Harriet, hearing their voices, came out of the 
kitchen with a tart observation on her lips, but 
Penrose's unusual urbanity disarmed her. 

** My sense, Harriet ! " he said, eyeing her ap- 
provingly; " I've niwer seen you looking so well. 
Here, Jenny, you'll find a bottle or two of old rum 
in my pockets ; I'd like George's opinion on it pres- 
ently." He held up his arms while Genevra re- 
lieved him of the bottles. " Harriet, my dear, 
aren't you going to help me off with my coat? 
And where's the mistletoe, then ? " 

Harriet laughed and dodged coquettishly as she 
took the coat and pushed the old man forward 
into the parlour. 

During the earlier part of the evening the good 
manners, of the younger guests in particular, were 
somewhat overpowering, but later on they began 
to degenerate. There was no definite ill-behav- 
iour, but tongues were looser, laughs louder, and 
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love-making a shade more obtrusive. The effect 
of wine and spirit, more insidious for being dis- 
guised in " cups " and " cordials," upon people un- 
used to alcohol is always unedifying, and, though 
none of the party so far forgot themselves as to 
get drunk, there was a general weakening of self- 
control which allowed their least attractive quali- 
ties to become evident. George Joslin was frank- 
ly not sober, while Harriet's voice grew shriller 
and shriller, and her attentions to good-looking 
young men unnecessarily cordial. It may be said 
emphatically that the good woman never gave her 
husband cause for a moment's anxiety, but unfor- 
tunately she believed herself adept in that verbal 
flirtation so charming when gracefully suggested, 
so offensive when clumsily done. Usually a most 
abstemious woman, this evening she appeared to 
put discretion aside, as if in obedience to some rule 
which made it a point in good manners to let one- 
self go. She, however, preserved an elaborate 
ritual of genteel unwillingness. When her swain 
of the moment approached with a jug, Harriet 
shook her head wildly, murmuring : " No, I really 
couldn't; not another drop, thank you." After an 
earnest consultation with several people, involving 
the animated statement of her general and particu- 
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lar health, and arriving at the unanimous decision 
that it wouldn't hurt her, Harriet sighed resign- 
edly and said, " Well, just three parts of a glass." 
She would then hold out her glass and turn away 
her head in sprightly converse, only glancing round 
quickly when the glass was brimming, to cry, " Oh, 
you bad man ! That's much more than I wanted." 

As the evening advanced there was dancing, 
when young men wearing expressions of confused 
solemnity circled heavily with partners they failed 
to recognise, whispered pronounced compliments 
into ears for which they were never intended, and 
squeezed hands whose owners they treated with 
somewhat fearful respect on ordinary occasions. 

Morris found the spectacle interesting, if un- 
pleaslng, though his finer sensibilities wefe blunted 
in obedience to George's pressing invitations to the 
cup. Uter Penrose, sitting in a corner, with his 
wide satiric smile, suggested a diabolical master of 
the revels. The old man had a head of iron, and 
the only effect of his potations was a feeling of 
physical well-being in which his mind was fully 
alert, and he looked the comments he was too com- 
fortable to utter aloud. With consummate crafti- 
ness, he had avoided arousing Genevra's self-con- 
sciousness by any allusion to Morris beyond his 
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few words at the door. He played on the painter's 
good-nature by inveigling him into a game of cards 
" with a lonely auld man," and between the rounds 
lost no opportunity of calling his attention to Gene- 
vra's appearance. 

" There's a picture for you 1 " he muttered, as 
Genevra came into the room. " Look how she 
moves, like a queen among all this rabble 1 " 
though no man would have resented more bitterly 
an outsider's criticism of the people he loved and 
chastened with all the fierce loyalty of one belong- 
ing to a little race. 

" Fancy a woman like that — ^best blood in Corn- 
wall, mind you — ^withering because there isn't a 
man with eyes in him to ask her to share his bed." 
He laughed savagely and continued with a sly 
glance at the painter: " They do say as that son 
of a Tolcame mine-pepperer, Oliver, has asked 
her, and a little more and she'll take him out of 
sheer weariness. Well — diamonds are trumps, I 
b'lieve." 

Though, indeed, Morris needed no Incitement 
to watch Genevra as she moved about the room. 
He had in a marked degree the faculty of inter- 
esting or not interesting himself in people, as he 
chose— which is a very different thing from being 
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uninterested — and to-night he was in his most ap- 
preciative mood, so far as Genevra was an attrac- 
tive woman. Nor was he altogether insensible to 
the charm of her temperament : his early morning 
walk with her had been a great step towards inti- 
macy, and he was sincerely interested in her, but 
as yet felt sure of his power to dismiss her from 
his mind whenever she became a hindrance to his 
work. It was this power, rather than indifference 
to women, which had kept his life singularly free 
from entanglements in the past, for he was by na- 
ture passionate. As an artist, women were no con- 
cern of his, and fear of unfitting himself for his 
art kept him from using them as a diversion. 
This form of asceticism, as he knew by instinct, 
is only successful when it is absolute, and to-night 
his imagination was heated while his jealous fore- 
sight of consequences was a little obscured. His 
higher sense of beauty was not so dulled but that 
he felt a shame-faced sympathy with Genevra's ob- 
vious struggle between hospitality and repugnance 
to the scene; her efforts to keep a smiling face 
while her eyes yearned to some inner vision worlds 
away from the noisy room. He noticed her tact- 
ful treatment of Harriet, who was beginning to be 
quarrelsome ; her affectionate, though unobtrusive, 
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appeals to her brother to be steady. Morrises eyes 
dwelt admiringly on the fine modelling of her tem- 
ples, the exquisite poise of her head on her round 
neck, the vitality of her movements — ^the moment 
of perfection in fulness of drawing. Genevra 
wore a white dress of a material running into in- 
numerable soft folds. Her bodice, though high 
at the-throat, was of a full-fronted pattern which, 
falling loose to the waist and ostensibly hiding the 
figure, yet with a triumph of art betrayed the for- 
ward lift of her breasts, the firm set-back of her 
shoulders, more surely than absolute bareness. 

During the singing of a song by one of the 
young farmers, the exaggerated sentimentality on 
the faces of the women became suddenly nauseous 
to Genevra, and she escaped from the room. She 
stood at the open front door, leaning against the 
jamb, and gazed up at the stars, which were irreg- 
ular splashes of amethyst fire against a sky of black 
velvet. The peace of the night after the revelry 
within held her strongly, and she was reluctant to 
return. Meanwhile, Morris, irritated by the prox- 
imity of Harriet, who pressed his hand in almost 
tearful friendship, was afflicted with a vivid sense 
of the wrong woman. He went into the passage 
with the intention of smoking a cigarette, but, as 
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he came out of the hot room, the vaguely lit back- 
ground of the town-place was darkened by the fig- 
ure of Genevra standing by the open door. He 
went forward and stood beside her. His appear- 
ance chimed well with the mood she believed she 
shared. Genevra turned her head slowly and 
smiled without speaking. They two seemed singu- 
larly apart from the rest of the world, and his prox- 
imity affected her with a more tender recurrence of 
her morning's exaltation. 

Morris looked at her with a deep breath that 
was almost a sigh; his appreciation of beauty was 
little short of a bodily anguish. In his unbalanced 
condition, with the fine edge of his character blunt- 
ed, Genevra was merely a beautiful woman : he was 
perhaps, never further from love as she understood 
it. The subtle fragrance of her hair, the deep- 
breathed rise and fall of her bosom, the apparent 
readiness of the woman, intoxicated his senses. Be- 
fore he thought of his intention, his arm was 
round her waist. Genevra shuddered and lay 
still in his clasp ; her heart seemed to stop beating, 
the stars to fall from heaven before her eyes ; she 
closed them, her head sinking back as she met his 
lips in a long, passionate kiss. Immediately her 
instincts were up and armed, and she pushed him 
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from her with a low, vibrating " I hate you; oh,' 
I hate you 1 " The full meaning of his cruel clum- 
siness came upon the man. The mere libertine 
would have lied and protested. " I did not know 
— ^believe me, I did not know 1 " he stammered, 
yet he still held her. One-half of him was in vivid 
understanding, but passion died hard. '* Oh, for 
pity's sake, go away ! " sobbed Genevra, and, un- 
able to free herself, she raised her arm, bare from 
the elbow, against his face. Out of the tumult of 
their senses they heard the shrill mockery of 
Harriet's laughter, cold and thin as the falling 
of broken glass. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Genevra had reached the age of twenty-nine 
without a love-affair of any sort, and this not from 
coldness but because of her circumstances. She 
was neither incapable of passion, nor simple, nor 
innocent. She had written of love with the full 
knowledge of imagination; fuller, perhaps, than 
that of experience because more detached in ob- 
servation. Most women, even women of exem- 
plary virtue, come to the great passion of their 
lives prepared by passages, innocent enough yet 
foreshadowing surrender; but, except in imagina- 
tion, Genevra was absolutely untouched. In her 
conviction that the man had arrived, she had be- 
trayed herself with the entire abandonment of a 
nature enriched by the reserved emotion of years ; 
and, though it was only for a moment and only 
in a kiss, she could never be her own again : she 
had given that which might not be recovered. 
Body and soul had lain in Morris's arms crying, 
" Take me." She had offered unutterably more 
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than was asked to a man who, ^s pulses quick- 
ened by liquor, had lost his head and kissed a 
pretty woman as he might have kissed Joan Toddy 
while slipping a shilling into her hand for cleaning 
his boots ; a man obviously embarrassed by the re- 
sponse to his cruel blunder. 

By instinct and training, Genevra was incapable 
of understanding the progressive stages of modern 
courtship. She belonged to a race and time of 
franker dealings, being descended from high-spir- 
ited, full-blooded women who, when they gave, 
were helped and applauded by customs which, in 
the kiss of betrothal, already saw and spoke of 
lusty sons and daughters. To her the epithalamia 
of the poets were neither extravagant nor inde- 
corous, and she did not, could not, understand the 
infinite and cautious subdivisions of the approaches 
between modem men and women. 

Once during the night, Genevra had begun to 
pack up her clothing with the intention of leaving 
Trecoth on the morrow, but, as is so often the 
case, an heroic purpose was checked by trivial con- 
siderations : she had very little money and no idea 
where to go. Her clear common sense gave her a 
right value of the decencies of life, and she had 
outgrown that sublime confidence in the world's 
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hospitality, the risk, though occasionally the salva- 
tion, of young and ardent ignorance. If, she 
thought, she had not given George the hundred 
pounds, she might have gone to London, for she 
did not distrust her ultimate power of gaining a 
livelihood by her pen. She wished never to see 
Morris again; the shameful suspicion that he had 
been incited by Uter Penrose, so far from absolv- 
ing him only put his insincerity in a stronger light. 

With the memory of Harriet's laughter, Gene- 
vra's pride came back to her. People might talk 
as they pleased, but she would not be frightened 
away from Trecoth ; though, indeed, as she might 
have expected, Harriet was too artful to waste her 
advantage by sharing it with other people. Her 
treatment of Genevra, when they met at the break- 
fast-table, was one of respectful sympathy, touched 
with sly, surprised admiration, summed up in an 
aside : 

" Well, you are a caution 1 " 

Apparently she had not taken even George into 
her confidence. He was in a contrite mood and 
applied his wife's vague and condemnatory allu- 
sions to the ways of " the men " to his own hazily 
remembered misdeeds of the night before. 

Morris's intelligence saved him from the fla- 
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grant error of seeming apologetic, but he was evi- 
dently ill at ease. He glanced once or twice at 
Genevra's pale and impassive countenance, as if 
he would read her opinion of him, and he gave 
only monosyllabic answers to Harriet's pointed in- 
quiries as to how he had enjoyed himself. Alto- 
gether, Mrs. Joslin had the situation in her own 
hands, and she was gratified by observing that 
Morris hung about the front parlour after break- 
fast, with the object, she supposed, of catching her 
alone. She took a malicious pleasure in evading 
him for some time, but finally gave him his oppor- 
tunity by coming into the room with a chair which 
had been borrowed for winding up the evening's 
festivities in the kitchen. She found Morris exam- 
ining a plush-framed photograph of the prome- 
nade at Porthlew. 

" Fm afraid I made rather a fool of myself 
last night, Mrs. Joslin," he said, standing stiffly 
before her with his hands behind his back. Har- 
riet said nothing, but looked at him with demure 
disapproval. 

" Miss Joslin is very angry with me," he con- 
tinued, reddening at her arch expression, " and I 
hope you won't give people the chance of annoying 
her by talking about what you saw." 
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He had better kept silence, but In his rough way 
he wished to make amends to Genevra and to stop 
Mrs. Joslin's tongue by putting the episode in the 
light of a foolish and uninvited liberty. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Harriet Was puzzled. She could not 
understand a woman resenting the attentions, 
drunk or sober, of a man for whom she had a 
preference, and she had begun to think that she 
must be mistaken in suspecting Genevra of a lean- 
ing to the painter. In this case, the matter was a 
very good joke. She came nearer to Morris and 
dropped her voice to a confidential murmur. 

" Don't you worry about that, Mr. Morris," 
she said; "of course, I sha'n't say anything. It 
will do Jenny a lot of good, and I'm glad you had 
the pluck to take down her pride a bit. She's got 
an idea that nobody dare touch her." And she 
went away pleased that she had Morris under an 
obligation. 

Morris himself was irritated by the persistence 
of Genevra 's image in his mind. He assured him- 
self that he was indifferent, and that she was a 
sentimental fool, whom time and neglect would 
bring to her senses, but he could not shake off the 
memory of her surrender to his arm and the press- 
ure of her lips on his. He had been a fool, and 
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a clumsy fool, and he tried to explain his impulsive 
action by the coarse hypothesis that he was not 
himself at the time, but at the back of his mind 
he knew that it was only true that George's hos- 
pitality had weakened the artificial checks to a nat- 
ural inclination. Morris made a hard fight to re- 
cover his peace of mind, and possibly would have 
succeeded but for a circumstance which presumably 
placed Genevra out of his reach altogether. 

When George Joslin came in sight of the last 
five-pound note of Genevra's loan, he fell into a 
mood of acute depression, which Harriet's constant 
grumbling did not tend to relieve. It was true 
that he had no pressing debts, but his obligation to 
Oliver at Michaelmas remained, and, contrary to 
Genevra's hopeful remarks to Penrose, no " ar- 
rangement " seemed forthcoming. A dogged 
sense of honour prevented George from asking 
Oliver for a renewal, but, illogically, he saw no 
reason why Genevra should not do so on his be- 
half. 

" Oliver would be glad to do anything for you, 
Jenny," he concluded, plaintively. The voice was 
the voice of George, but the sentiment was Har- 
riet's. Genevra made no promise, but George's 
request chimed only too well with her bitter mood. 
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Whether Harriet had told Oliver of George's diffi- 
culties or whether it was a coincidence, she never 
knew, hut within the next three days Oliver sent 
her yet another formal proposal of marriage hy 
post. At any other time Genevra would have 
laughed at his persistence, but now she seized upon 
the opportunity of proving to herself how little 
she cared for Morris. The terms of her letter to 
Oliver consenting to an engagement between them 
were not such as would have delighted an ardent 
lover, but since Oliver was before everything prac- 
tical, it may be supposed that he was satisfied. 

" I have decided to accept your offer of mar- 
riage," she wrote. " I must ask you not to an- 
nounce our engagement until I give you permission 
to do so, and also that you will undertake to renew 
the mortgage on Trenowan for another ten years, 
during which time I trust my brother will be able 
to pay back in full the original sum he borrowed 
from you. If you agree to this arrangement, will 
you please write to my brother as if the proposal 
were your own, and without giving any reason for 
it beyond your knowledge that he is not in a posi- 
tion to redeem the mortgage? " 

Genevra's demand for secrecy was due to the 
fear that George, or at least Harriet, would guess 
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the real reason for her consent to marry Oliver. 
She tried to persuade herself that she was moved 
hy the idea of self-sacrifice, and for a few hours 
after despatching her letter she felt a fine glow of 
mingled generosity, security from herself, and de- 
fiance of Leonard Morris. Oliver's answer to her 
letter of consent, however, robbed her of the no- 
bler feeling and reduced her to a vivid compre- 
hension of her actual motives. i 

" I am grieved," he wrote, " that you should 
think it necessary to ask me for conditions. I am 
too conscious of my good fortune to cavil at your 
wish that our engagement shall be kept secret, but 
surely you might have known that, whatever your 
answer, the mere fact that George is your brother 
makes it a sine qua non that I shall treat him with 
every consideration. It was already my intention 
to propose the renewal, but I did not want to hurt 
your feelings by suggesting it until I knew that 
George would find it necessary, and that you your- 
self desired the arrangement. I shall write to 
George to the effect that when the present term 
of mortgage expires I am prepared to draw up a 
formal agreement of renewal for another period 
of ten years.'' 

It is to be feared that Genevra's regard for her 
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future husband was not made warmer by the news 
that, so far as George was concerned, she had be- 
stowed her hand unnecessarily, even though she 
read between the lines that her consent was the 
cue for Oliver's magnanimous treatment of her 
brother. To her mind, the letter, with its digni- 
fied reproach, was typical of Oliver's cautious wait- 
ing upon events, and she felt, illogically, that she 
had been trapped. Oliver was prepared to be gen- 
erous, but it was against his principles to do any- 
thing without a commission : she was that commis- 
sion, and the guarded concluding sentence implied 
that Oliver expected his commission in advance. 
There was no reason, she thought, why Oliver 
should not make out the renewal at once. 

Genevra was not in the habit of breaking her 
word, but the recognition that she could not now 
avail herself of her sex's privilege to change her 
mind without a breach of honour, was humiliating; 
and the sly reminder that it was she who had defi- 
nitely told him of George's inability to redeem the 
mortgage, made her doubt Oliver's honesty. 

George did not indulge in any sort of specula- 
tion as to the reason for Oliver's proposal, which 
reached him on the second day after Genevra had 
given her promise. 
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" That's what I call a friend 1 " he cried, look- 
ing up from the letter which he and Harriet had 
read affectionately together. " 'Tisn't every man 
would give up a clear profit of fifteen hundred 
pounds to oblige another, for Trenowan's worth 
five thousand to anybody to-day. I should think 
you'd alter your opinion of Oliver now, Jenny." 

Genevra congratulated her brother and re- 
frained from reminding him that during the next 
ten years he would pay Oliver exactly fifteen hun- 
dred pounds in interest. 

" Yes," said Harriet, meaningly, " I should 
think this would teach you to be a little more care- 
ful in the way you treat people. Anybody but 
Oliver would have lost patience ; it's no thanks to 
you that he has behaved so generously. It's all 
very well to have your fling, but there is such a 
thing as going too far, and you never know what 
you're throwing away. If I were you, I'd let 
Oliver see that you can be grateful." 

Genevra said nothing. She knew that Harriet 
would never be convinced that her keeping Oliver 
and his wealth at a distance was due to anything 
but coquetry, and it was poor consolation to reflect 
that when the time came to announce her engage- 
ment, both George and his wife would consider it 
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the proper thing, and only natural. Her pride 
would not allow her to admit that she was pro- 
foundly miserable, but her first personal interview 
with Oliver was a worse ordeal than she had an- 
ticipated. 

To prove her emancipation from the idea of 
Morris, she allowed Oliver to meet her by appoint- 
ment in Merlin's Wood. Until she heard him 
deliberately fastening the iron gate, she felt confi- 
dent of her power cynically to carry off the inter- 
view with an appearance of grace. She controlled 
a wild impulse to run away, but could not force 
her limbs to advance to meet him. With the ap- 
parition of Oliver, carefully dressed and walking 
delicately among the trees, she felt her whole body 
stiffening. Oliver did not hurry; he tried on a 
selection of smiles and wiped his mouth with a blue 
silk pocket-handkerchief. Genevra's mind was 
horribly clear; she noticed all these details and 
knew that, in spite of them, Oliver was sincere; 
that he cared for her after his fashion, and would 
make a good husband to any woman. At the same 
time, she understood why women killed themselves 
rather than submit to the caresses of the wrong 
men. 

In response to Oliver's impassioned, though ob- 
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viously prepared, greeting, she gave him a cold 
hand, keeping her elbow tightly fixed to her side. 
As she had expected, he ardently claimed the priv- 
ilege of their new relation. She tried to suppress 
. a shiver as she shrank away from the arm he was 
about to put round her waist. 

'' I would rather you did not kiss me until I 
have told people that we are engaged," she said, 
in a low voice. 

" Oh, but that is unreasonable ! " protested Oli- 
ver, standing with his hat in his hand. 

" I'm sorry," gasped Genevra, backing as he 
advanced a step, and keeping her eyes warily fixed 
on his face. ** Please stay where you are." 

" But what is your reason? " asked Oliver, re- 
placing his hat on his head. 

" Unless we are the same when we are alone as 
before other people, we are sure to forget — some- 
body is sure to find out," she panted, hurriedly. 

Oliver looked crestfallen and pulled at his 
moustache. 

" I can't understand why you won't let me tell 
people," he said, impatiently. " Everybody knows 
that I have asked you to marry me more than once 
before now." 

" I'm sorry that I can't give you any reason for 
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wishing to keep our engagement private," mur- 
mured Genevra, thankful for his change of sub- 
ject. " Please be patient ; it will only be for a little 
while." 

Her white face and almost tearful earnestness 
touched the man. He was disappointed, but his 
habit of mind enabled him to set a right value on 
a little progress at a time, and he readily attributed 
her holding aloof from his embrace to a delicate 
sense of something clandestine in their meeting. 
Lawyer-like, he inclined to take more seriously 
the relatively unimportant fact of her wish for 
secrecy, but he was too intelligent to press the 
matter. 

Oliver's exemplary obedience to her wishes 
made Genevra recognise how badly she was treat- 
ing him, and during the rest of their interview 
she was humble, and almost affectionate, address- 
ing him by his Christian name and allowing him 
to sit on the same rock with herself. 

If there needed anything to complete Genevra's 
humiliation, the spectacle of Morris's apparently 
contented industry was more than enough, and, 
woman-like, she taxed him with being the heartless 
agent of the degradation she had brought upon 
herself. She tried to hate him, and succeeded to 
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a manner of such pointed hostility that Morris 
became exasperated. He set down her behaviour 
to sulkiness, an explanation in which he was sup- 
ported by Harriet. 

" Don't take any notice of her, Mr. Morris," 
she said, observing him scowl and cease whistling 
as Genevra, pale and with set features, passed them 
at the door, to enter her own room. Morris most 
heartily wished that he could disregard her. 
" She's been made too much of," continued Har- 
riet, noting his gloomy stare at the closed door, 
*^ she and her blessed poems. She doesn't know 
what she wants; nobody's good enough for her. 
As if she need go and put on all these airs over a 
little bit of fun at Christmas time. If it had been 
me, now 1 " she added, archly, as Morris shrugged 
his shoulders and moved away. 

Morris himself was half-inclined to believe Mrs. 
Joslin's simple explanation of Genevra's conduct. 
If she were merely suffering from wounded vanity, 
he thought, there was not much harm done. His 
dislike of any situation that kept his mind from his 
work drove him to bring matters to a crisis, and 
the next time he encountered Genevra alone in the 
parlour, he burst out impulsively: 

** For God's sake, Miss Joslin, tell me if you 
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want me to go away. It will be inconvenient 
just now, but I daresay I can get rooms else- 
where." 

• 

" I don't want you to go away," said Genevra, 
coldly, but without looking at him. 

Morris took up a photograph, looked at it, and 
flung it down again. " You treat me like a dog," 
he said; '' you make me feel that I am in the way; 
you avoid me pointedly, and it gets on my nerves. 
I only want peace and quietness." 

Genevra looked at him with a faint smile; his 
consideration for himself was a little grotesque. 
She did not know that it was from himself he 
wanted peace and quietness. Morris, gazing into 
her eyes with reluctant admiration, was half-con- 
scious of a wish to take her into his arms. Some- 
thing of the impulse must have appeared in his 
eyes, for Genevra flushed and turned away her 
head. 

"Well, what do you wish me to do?" she 
asked, unsteadily. 

" Do? " he cried, savagely. " I don't wish you 
to do anything. I only want to be treated like a 
human being." 

" I had thought of going away," said Genevra, 
slowly, as if thinking aloud. " Now that I know 
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from your own lips that my presence annoys you, 
I will certainly do so." 

Morris clenched his hands in a frenzy of per- 
plexity. 

" Upon my soul, I can't understand you 
women ! " he said. " I don't know what you want ; 
you don't know what you want yourselves — ^you're 
like children 1 " 

" Surely you are overpraising us," said Genevra, 
gathering composure from his agitation. '' I 
should have supposed that you put us on the level 
of cattle." 

Morris flushed darkly. 

" Look here. Miss Joslin," he said, " I don't 
pretend to be clever, so it's no use wasting your 
wit on me. Don't you understand that I only want 
to be left alone? You have a hundred ways of 
making a man feel like dirt; I don't know why I 
care or why I take the trouble to speak to you; 
I shouldn't if it were anybody else. If you'll 
shake hands and agree not to be always reminding 
me that I am a beast, I'll — ^we'U say no more about 
it; if not, I shall have to clear out." 

"We seem to be always shaking hands," said 
Genevra, lightly, though her hand trembled as she 
held it out. 
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Morris grasped it frankly. 

" That's all right, then^" he stammered. " I 
thought you had more sense than to keep up with 
a quarrel about nothing," and he left the room 
with a great air of satisfaction. 

Genevra stood looking at the door with an ab- 
sent-minded smile. Then she looked down at her 
hand, and after a moment carried it to her mouth. 

"Nothing!" she murmured, and immediately 
burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER X 

Uter Penrose stood on the little plateau out- 
side his cottage and watched Genevra breasting 
the long climb up the opposite side of the valley. 
He watched her critically as a trainer might watch 
a favourite colt, and his impressions were summed 
up in the single emphatic ejaculation: 

"Thorough-bred!" 

The path made three turns at sharp angles, but 
Genevra paused at neither. From the moment her 
dark, green-clad figure came in sight above the 
purple sloe-bushes fringing the stream until she 
reached the furze-bearded mouth of the quarry, 
Genevra did not slacken her pace or turn her head. 
Then she stopped, faced about, and waved her 
hand to Penrose. In another moment she had 
passed out of sight. 

For all her evident soundness of wind and limbs 
and apparent freedom from care, Penrose was not 
satisfied, and for some time after she had disap- 
peared he stared across the valley as if his eyes 
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still followed her vigorous movement, and occa- 
sionally he sighed. 

" I can't understand it," he muttered, moving 
away and round to the front of his cottage. 

When Penrose advised Genevra to capture Mor- 
ris he did not reckon on any motive stronger than 
practical policy, nor could he have understood that 
her power of deliberate attraction— even if she had 
been willing to use it— ceased the moment her 
heart became involved in the pursuit. Genevra's 
suspicion that he had worked upon the painter to 
follow her out of the room on the night of the 
party was entirely unfounded, and he was quite at 
a loss to account for the striking change in her 
manner and appearance. Until this afternoon, 
towards the end of January, when she had called 
for half an hour on her way to the flower-fields, 
he had seen her only twice since Christmas, and 
each time he was freshly disturbed by the evidence 
of some trouble deeper and more personal than 
worry about her brother's affairs. She was visibly 
thinner, and the ardour of her expression was 
quenched in apathy, an inexplicable condition in a 
woman of her character. 

Penrose lit his pipe and patrolled the grass-plot 
for ten minutes or so without coming to any satis- 
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factory explanation of his perplexities, and then 
turned to go indoors. As he passed round the 
comer of the cottage, he glanced down the bank 
and saw Leonard Morris descending the road 
into the Cove, with a sketch-book under his 
arm. 

" Where are you going, then? "he hailed him 
in the peculiar sing-song of the district. Morris 
came and leaned his arms on the low wall at the 
bottom of the bank, while Penrose slowly climbed 
down, stopping now and then to pull up a mallow, 
which he flung into the road with a curse. 

Morris said that he was going nowhere in par- 
ticular. Penrose eyed him thoughtfully as he 
wiped his hands on his red pocket-handkerchief. 

" Iwer bin up to Trenowan? " he asked. 

" Where they grow the flowers? " said Morris, 
with a show of interest. 

Penrose nodded. 

" *Tes worth your while," he said. " Of coorse, 
I don't knaw much about modem painting, but I 
should say that if you want to see colour, now's 
your time, sure enough. I never saw such blues 
and greens in* all my bom days except in a pea- 
cock's tail. The flowers are just beginning to 
come out now ; a week or two later they're not so 
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beautiful, to my mind; there^s too much white and 
yellow, and the foliage gets coarser/' 

Having dropped the seed, Penrose left it to 
Providence, and, knowing the value of the last 
word, reclimbed the bank and went indoors. In 
five minutes he reappeared and, stepping to the 
edge of the plateau, looked anxiously across the 
valley. His face expanded in a grin as he caught 
sight of Morris's broad-shouldered figure climbing 
the hillside. 

"A pair of 'em!" he said, with a chuckle. 
" They're like two thunder-clouds : given a favour- 
able wind — " He did not finish the sentence, but 
brought his hands smartly together. 

When Morris reached the turn by the quarry 
he halted, as Genevra had done before him, and 
looked up and down the valley. His preoccupa- 
tion until this moment with the sterner moods of 
the country left him unprepared for its immediate 
aspect, and his attention was caught and held as if 
by the sudden revelation of tenderness in a face 
familiar in its austerity. The changes of the last 
month were so gradual that he had hardly noticed 
them from day to day, but on returning to the 
same spot, after an interval, he found an entirely 
different expression due to the ascendancy of some 
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quiet growth, infinitesimal in detail, marvellous in 
total effect as seen from a distance. Here the ivy 
had pushed forward with a livelier green, there 
the bracken had been dissipated by wind and rain 
to allow the sloe-bushes, with their full tints of 
purple and madder, to predominate, while in shel- 
tered comers already the sallow had put on its 
exquisite livery of silver satin touched with faintest 
green and rose. Over the sea the sky was opales- 
cent, like a dove's neck, while up the valley and 
round an early moon the limpid blue changed to 
violet in effect, yet with the blue and rose not min- 
gled but superimposed, and all made more delicate 
by the harsh framing of the cams. 

Morris, keenly responsive to natural beauty, felt 
as if he had been given new eyes, and took the crest 
of the hill touched and sobered, with something 
of the valley's enchantment remaining on his mind. 
At the bleak farm buildings, set square on the high 
down land, he asked his way to the flower-fields. 
Mrs. Tregear directed him, adding that he would 
probably meet her husband. Morris turned down 
the long lane descending to the sea between hedges 
covered with stone-crop and polypody ferns. He 
was already in a special atmosphere — ^mild, ener- 
vating. The wind came up from the sea, thyme- 
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scented, In languid gusts and bearing a faint mur- 
mur. On his right, the fat, purplish loam of a 
newly ploughed field was full of the small white 
bulbs of the vernal squill, giving a poignant im- 
pression of fecundity. A little further on he came 
to the first of the flower-fields, opening off the 
lane like a room inclosed; with a hedge of grey- 
stemmed elder already showing pink-madder leaf- 
buds. Here the yellowish-green spears of the nar- 
cissi were only just piercing the soil, but the next 
field was filled with the upward-rushing foliage of 
Scilly-whites. 

Morris heard voices and, looking through the 
elder-stems, he saw Genevra talking to Harry Tre- 
gear. For a moment he thought of turning back, 
but before he had made up his mind Tregear had 
seen and hailed him pleasantly. He went forward, 
feeling an odd sense of being taken unarmed in 
this place of soft colour, odours, and hushed mur- 
muring. 

Tregear himself looked as If long tending the 
flowers had informed him with their spirit. His 
thin face had the ivory pallor of one fed upon 
strange drugs, his eyes were dark and melancholy, 
his voice low and musical. When he spoke, he 
used his delicate hands to point his meaning. 
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" Next week," he said, half to Gcnevra, half to 
Morris, "wc shall begin to cut Henry Irvings. 
If the weather keeps and there are no cold winds, 
you ought to get a good market." 

His gentle voice, faintly regretful, and the odd 
change of pronoun, gave the impression that his 
interest ended with the blossoming of the flowers 
he loved. Genevra, on the contrary, was almost 
painfully eager. 

'** Do you think it will be a good season? " she 
asked. 

Tregear smiled compassionately. 

"Who can say, Miss Joslin?" he said, with 
a deprecatory gesture. ** To-day the air is like 
milk; to-morrow, you know — " He touched his 
hat and trailed away without finishing the sen- 
tence. 

From where they stood Morris could see the 
general plan of the place — a shallow basin in the 
cliff, sloping seaward and echoing with its everlast- 
ing murmur. At their feet was a shimmering lake 
of peacock blue, answering the play of the wind 
like ydung wheat. Here and there a hint of yel- 
low showed how nearly the blossoms were ready 
for cutting. Lower down were larger fields, 
hedged longitudinally with elder, crossed at right 
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angles by twelve-foot walls of glossy dark-foliaged 
Escallonia, and bastioned from the sea with ivy- 
clad hedges hanging immediately over the chafed 
granite rocks. 

Morris began to regret that he had come; he 
felt unstrung by the influence of the place, witched 
from his right mental balance to an overconscious- 
ness of the woman by his side. His unsociable 
habits gave him at any time a morbid sense of the 
qualities of women — ^the mystery of hair, the soft- 
ness of hands, and the troubled cadences, the curi- 
ous overtones of their voices — and Genevra had 
never seemed more feminine than at this moment, 
gazing at the field as if the very warmth of her 
eyes would evoke the lagging blooms. 

" I am sick with anxiety," she said, mournfully. 
" You can't think what it means to us, and this 
year, in particular, so much depends upon a good 
season." 

Her irrational hope that even now some almost 
miraculous good fortune would release her brother 
from his fresh obligation to Oliver, and a new 
recognition of the frailty of the flowers, precarious 
as dreams, on which she relied, overweighted her 
naturally deep voice with an emotion apparently 
beyond the subject. Her words linked Morris 
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with her in a dangerous intimacy, as if he, too, 
shared her hopes and fears, and he made an e£fort 
to shake himself free into the world of practical 
a£fairs. 

" I heard that your brother had made some 
fresh arrangement with Oliver," he said, tritely. 
Genevra did not speak. " I think it's a pity," he 
continued, in a sort of defiance. 

Genevra looked at him curiously. 

"Why? "she asked. 

Morris laughed awkwardly. 

" You'll think me impertinent," he said, " but 
has it never struck you that your brother is a born 
server ? He has no sense of ownership, and not a 
spark of initiative. Some men are like that, you 
know. Treat them kindly, give them orders from 
day to day, and they will be happy and industrious ; 
leave them to manage their own lives and they go 
from failure to failure. From what I understand, 
your brother, though nominally owning this place, 
has paid rent for it in the form of interest for ten 
years, and now he's agreed to go on paying rent 
for another ten years. For the life of me, I can't 
see why he didn't let Oliver close. It would have 
wiped o£f the debt at once ; and, since Oliver would 
have had to employ somebody to manage the place, 
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it strikes me that it would have paid him to give 
your brother a salary to do so." 

With her knowledge of the circumstances under 
which George had renewed his burden, Genevra 
could only smile at the unconscious irony of Mor- 
ris's words. 

*• Ah, you don't understand I " she said, and 
turned away. Half against his will, Morris fol- 
lowed her down the winding path between the 
elder hedges towards the sea. 

The place, like a cup, held a warm atmosphere 
of dreamy peace: it was an Armida's garden by 
the grey sea. In these alleys of enchantment 
thought was impossible; one slid from dream to 
dream. The smooth shifting sea was patched with 
irregular violet shadows from the soft grey clouds ; 
westward the sun took the water in broad, waxy 
burnishing of palest gold. Far away on their left 
they could see the long sleeping Lizard promon- 
tory, delicately, though clearly, defined in veining 
of light and shade from the purple hills to the pale 
sandy beaches, with here and there a white line of 
surf. All about them was the faint whispering of 
the elder branches as they rubbed together in the 
light wind. Where they caught the sun the bushes 
shone with an intolerable glare like a sheaf of 
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golden spears awakening blue in the grey of the 
sea in fine contrast. 

Morris had forgotten why he came, and she 
accepted his presence as a gift of the day and the 
place. They wandered, their wills in abeyance, 
their bodies swayed together by deeper instincts, 
thrilled by the almost audible upward striving 
of the spear-shaped leaves out of the rich brown 
earth. They spoke in unfinished sentences ; words 
came to their lips and died away inarticulate. 
They were at the mercy of Nature, mere channels 
of her large desire and only wanting a touch, a 
glance, to be conscious of their own emotion. 

A bright spark of colour, a scarlet anemone in 
the shimmering blue-green at their feet, attracted 
their eyes at the same moment. Genevra stopped 
and plucked the passionate emblem, and as Morris 
received it from her, their hands touched and 
trembled. 

"Have you forgiven me?" he murmured, 
hoarsely. 

" Forgiven? " The word quivered on her lips 
like an echo. 

" I was a fool, I was mad — ^you will believe that 
I have reproached myself? " He made a step 
forward, but she put out her hand. 
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*' Don't let us speak about that/' she said, un- 
steadily. 

" But I must speak "^^^ 

" Come, let us be going," she answered. Her 
sudden pallor and the change in her voice broke 
the spell, and Morris involuntarily turned his head 
to follow the glance of her eyes. Far away he 
saw the figure of a man coming towards them by 
the cliff path from Trevenen. He was further 
away than was apparent, because of a deep curve 
in the coast-line, and it would take him at least 
twenty minutes to reach the spot where they stood, 
but even at that distance Genevra had recognised 
her future husband. His apparition froze and 
hardened her to the reality of her promise. When 
she spoke again, it was in her usual tone of self- 
possession. 

" That is Mr. Oliver," she said. " I don't wish 
to meet him here this afternoon." 

" Pretty average cad, I should think," said 
Morris, carelessly, as they began to ascend the 
path. 

They walked a few steps in silence. 

" That is unfortunate," said Genevra, with a 
nervous laugh. 

"Why?" 
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^' Because it is not improbable that I shall marry 
Mr. Oliver," she answered. 

Morris stopped and checked an oath. 

" I'm sorry! " he muttered, with a deep flush. 

" For me? " asked Genevra. 

Morris took his cue from her affectation of 
cynicism. 

" Incidentally," he said, " but that is not what 
I meant ; I meant that with my usual clumsiness I 
criticised the man before I knew he was a friend 
of yours." 

** I did not say that he was a friend of mine." 

" But you said " 

" Yes, but that is nothing." 

Morris frowned impatiently. A moment ago 
he could have sworn that he was glad to be saved 
from confessing to what he still believed to be a 
passing infatuation. 

" That is what you call a paradox, isn't it? " 
he said, sarcastically. " Surely, you won't marry 
the man unless you want to; you are " 

" Old enough to know my own mind? " 

" Yes, of course you are," said Morris, bluntly. 

" It is merely a matter of business," said Gene- 
vra, in a tone of indifference. Now that she had 
recovered from her dangerous mood of tenderness, 
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she wished to pacify her conscience by painting 
herself and her actions in unattractive colours. 
" I can't a£ford to consider sentiment in my mar- 
riage," she added. 

As was natural in one who wished to flatter 
conscience, she hoped to punish Morris at the same 
time, but so far overdid her part that he was only 
irritated. 

'^ I should not have said sentiment, but dignity, 
in this case," he retorted. 

" I shall be well housed and fed, ' the kennel 
will be well padded and there will be plenty of 
cream in the saucer ' : he has plenty of money, he 
is good-looking, and will treat me with every re- 
spect," said Genevra, taking a defiant pleasure in 
enumerating the things which for her did not 
matter. 

In proportion to the apparent soundness of her 
reasons, Morris grew angry because he felt a cow- 
ardly shrinking from admitting to his own mind 
the one good reason why Genevra should not 
marry Sampson Oliver. 

" I don't understand you. Miss Joslin," he said, 
after a pause. 

" I don't understand myself," she admitted, 
rather tremulously. 
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" Surely, this marriage can't be necessary? " he 
asked, presently. 

"It is decidedly advantageous,'' she replied; 
and then, because at the bottom of her heart she 
found a perverse delight in hearing his protests, 
she continued: "You may not like the man, but 
you cannot give me one practical reason why I 
should not marry him." 

Morris swung roynd and faced her. 

" YouVe given the strongest reason why you 
shouldn't," he said, harshly. " As for liking him, 
I don't know ; I haven't taken advantage of his 
invitation to improve his acquaintance. Anyhow, 
that's beside the question ; the man's character has 
got nothing to do with it ; he might be an out-and- 
out blackguard, and yet— oh, good Lordl do you 
realize what marriage implies? " He laughed 
savagely. " You'll drive a knife between his ribs 
the day after." 

" You needn't be violent and offensive," said 
Genevra, coldly; "besides, you are entirely mis- 
taken. I shall have the good sense to respect the 
contract I have made." 

" Well, I don't pretend to be a refined sort of 
person," said Morris, sullenly, " but that's a degra- 
dation I could not stand." 
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" Why should I be degraded? " said Genevra, 
defiantly. '' I thank God I can keep myself apart 
in any relation." 

" I've heard that said before," retorted Morris. 
" I've known men who've tried — ^well, perhaps 
they've succeeded after a fashion. But no woman 
ever survives." 

" I've survived a good deal," said Genevra, 
" but we won't argue about the matter. I'm sorry 
I told you ; I only " — and here she frankly lied — 
" I only told you so that you might use more dis- 
cretion when you are tempted to abuse Mr. Oliver 
in my hearing." 

Morris relapsed into sulky silence. When they 
parted by Trenowan, where Genevra intended to 
wait for her prospective husband, Morris looked 
down at the flower he still held in his hand. He 
laughed awkwardly, but did not throw it away. 

Half an hour later Sampson Oliver received a 
pleasant surprise. 

" I have changed my mind," said Genevra. " I 
think I would like people to know that we are en- 
gaged to be married." 
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CHAPTER XI 

As Genevra had anticipated, the news of her 
engagement to Sampson Oliver was the signal for 
almost universal congratulations from her friends 
and neighbours. She had the sense of humour to 
perceive that people commended less herself than 
their own foresight in predicting an alliance which 
on every side was declared to be most satisfactory. 
Genevra had always been a trouble to the peace 
of mind of her social superiors, who had the un- 
easy feeling that they were not doing the right 
thing in neglecting a woman who, whatever her 
circumstances, was of a good stock and who might 
become famous. Nobody, however, had the cour- 
age to make the first move towards receiving old 
George Joslin's daughter as an equal, and Genevra 
evaded attempts at intimacy on any other terms. 
It is probable that she gained in character from 
her isolation, but she undoubtedly suffered from 
the loss of refined feminine companionship, and 
the Tressilians and the St. Ruths were right when 
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they felt that they had not quite done their duty 
by the lonely girl, whose nature cried out for the 
sympathy and guidance she could not obtain from 
her immediate associates. But, as the good people 
pointed out to each other, Genevra was danger- 
ously good-looking, and it was really an act of 
kindness to prevent her being exposed to the risk 
of entanglements with susceptible sons, for every- 
body knows the peculiar dangers which lie in wait 
for young women superior to their class. Hence, 
there was a genuine sigh of relief and a sincere 
expression of satisfaction when it became known 
that the clever Miss Joslin had done so well for 
herself. Of course, Mr. Sampson Oliver — " the 
solicitor, with the beautiful teeth, you know " — 
was " not quite like one of ourselves; still, for a 
girl in her position, and getting on, too, he is a 
very good catch." 

And it really looked as if that eccentric Miss 
Joslin would be able to carry out her odd faiicy 
for restoring Trecoth, after all. Everybody was 
interested in Trecoth : visitors from town were in- 
variably driven over to look at the wonderful old 
doorway, and perhaps to catch a glimpse of the 
farmer's daughter who wrote poetry. There was 
a unanimous, though hazy, opinion, instigated by 
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a. hint from Lady St, Ruth — ^whose father made 
soap in Liverpool^ — ^that something handsome 
ought to be organized to celebrate Miss Joslin's 
wedding when it took place — " something that will 
suggest her connection with the archaeological in- 
terest of the neighbourhood," in Lady St. Ruth's 
own words. 

Some of the attention which Genevra now re- 
ceived was reflected upon Sampson Oliver. When 
one came to know him, he was a most unassuming 
young man, who could not be held responsible for 
his father's sharp practices, and he really did man- 
age that right-of-way case of the Pawlyns very 
cleverly. It was understood that when the young 
people married they would live at Trecoth ; indeed, 
Mr. Oliver had already engaged an architect from 
London to come and look at the place to see how 
far Miss Joslin's ideas could be reconciled with a 
modem and convenient building. Well, it would 
not be a bad thing to have a little money in the 
district, and when one considered the sort of people 
who set up country houses nowadays, one was in- 
dined to be thankful that Mr. Oliver was at least 
a professional man. 

Oliver began to recognise that his marriage 
would not only satisfy his inner craving for social 
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distinction, but improve his business, and he was 
rather vexed by Genevra's indifference to the op- 
portunities held out to her. 

" Well, you are a rum one I " said Harriet, on 
one of her nightly visits to Genevra's room. 
"First you won't, then you will — and you don't 
seem to be getting much fun out of your sparking, 
either. I'm surprised at Sampson being so mean, 
with all his money. Isn't he going to give you 
an engagement ring? " 

" No doubt he would if I allowed him," an- 
swered Genevra. 

"Allowed him?" cried Harriet, in astonish- 
ment. " Wouldn't 1 1 Why, Jenny, what's the 
use of being engaged if you don't get something 
out of your chap? Now's your time; they're not 
so ready to spend money on us after we're mar- 
ried, I can tell you." She laughed knowingly and 
continued: " Don't you remember how George had 
to borrow money to pay the bill he'd run up at 
Tonkins, the jeweller, for brooches and things for 
me? I will say that for George: he did know 
how to make the money fly when we were engaged. 
Look at him now I He grumbles if I ask him for 
a few shillings to buy a dress for my back. You 
take my advice and make hay while the sun 
shines." 204 
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" I don't wish Mr. Oliver to give me presents," 
said Genevra, wearily, 

" Mr. Oliver 1 " cried Harriet, with a grimace. 
" Is that what you call him when you're alone? " 
She lay back on the bed and laughed hysterically. 
''Oh, you're too killing; it's as good as a play I 
* Mr. Oliverl'" she mimicked. "Look here, 
Jenny," she continued, sitting up, " what'U you 
give me for lessons in love-making? I've had 
lots of practice : I was engaged — ^let me see, there 
was Willie Rowe, and Bob Clemens, and — ^three 
times before I said I would marry George. But 
you're an artful puss, Jenny; I don't believe you 
need so much teaching, after all. When are you 
going to get married? " 

" We have made no arrangement yet." 

"Soon?" 

" I don't know, Harriet." 

" Well, this year, do you think? " 

" Perhaps this year," admitted Genevra, to stop 
her endless questions. 

" The reason I ask is because I want to know 
when we can clear out of this ramshackle old 
place," said Harriet, coolly. " I must say, Jenny," 
she continued, in an injured tone, " if you meant 
to marry Sampson all along, I can't understand 
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why you wouldn't let George exchange the title- 
deeds ; it would have saved a lot of bother. How- 
ever, George won't move out of here until you are 
married ; so the sooner you make up your mind, the 
better for me. Perhaps Mr. Morris will stop on 
along with you and Sampson," she interpolated, 
in spiteful parentheses. " I've been over to Treno- 
wan and measured the rooms: Master George'U 
have to stump up, I can tell you. We shall have 
to have new carpets in both parlours. I'm not 
going to stand any of his nonsense about things 
being good enough ; I mean to have the place nice 
— it's the first chance I've had since we've been 
married. Well, Jenny, you've brought us good 
luck, after all. Did George tell you of the 
green-houses he thinks of putting up over to Tren- 
owan? Of course, it means expense, but they'll 
soon pay for themselves because, as George says, 
it'll make three weeks' difference in the flowers, 
and he'll get the best of the market. I say, 
Jenny, don't you think you could ask Sampson to 
lend George another hundred or two? — he can pay 
it all back together when he redeems the mort- 
gage." 

" I don't think I should care to do that, Har- 
riet,'> ,said Genevra, quietly. " You see, it was 
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very generous of Mr. 01 — of Sampson to offer 
George a renewal without being asked for it." 

" I don't see that," said Harriet, with a toss of 
her head. " He knew he was sure of his money 
once George got a fair start. Besides, that was 
only a sprat to catch a whale, and he's got what 
he wanted ; he's got Trecoth and he's got you, too 
— ^and he's welcome to both, as far as I am con- 
cerned." 

Seeing that Genevra, though silent, was inflex- 
ible in her determination not to " get anything out 
of Sampson Oliver " on the strength of her en- 
gagement to him, Harriet rose and, yawning, pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

" Well," she said, " all I can say is, Jenny, 
you're a lucky woman.. All the girls are in love 
with Sampson. I remember how we used to wait 
for him coming out of church and quarrel over 
him — ^me and Ada Kelynack and Minnie Tre- 
goning — ^nasty little cat." She rubbed her lips 
with the back of her hand, reminiscently. " He 
always said he liked me best — I can feel his mous- 
tache now ; he was quite a boy then, and we used 
to tease him about it awful. Just think, Jenny; 
this time next year you won't be allowed to spend 
all this time doing your hair, I'll bet." 
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During these days George Joslin rather shame- 
facedly avoided his sister. Apart from the mate- 
rial advantage to himself, he was disinterestedly 
glad that Genevra had at last consented to marry 
the man he admired, but his affectionate knowl- 
edge of all her ways and moods convinced him 
that she was not happy. At last he plucked up 
courage to speak to her. After, with unconscious 
selfishness, closing her mouth by the enthusiastic 
recital of all the benefits to himself which were 
to result from her marriage, George, with his beau- 
tiful brown eyes fixed appealingly on her face, ob- 
served : 

" What is it that's troubling you, Jenny? " 

" Nothing is troubling me, George," said Gene- 
vra, with a faint smile. " Oughtn't I to be 
happy? " 

" Yes, but you're not," said George. *' Look 
here, Jenny," he blurted out; "Oliver's always 
been my best friend, and I was brave'n glad when 
he told me you were going to marry him ; but now 
I can't bear to think that perhaps you've been per- 
suaded against your will. I've got a jealous 
thought that you've done it to oblige me, and that 
makes me miserable. Jenny, dear," he continued, 
huskily, his eyes deprecating his words, " if you've 
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changed your mind again and don't like to say 
so, tell me ; I'll make it right with OUverj indeed 
I will, and take the consequences." 

Genevra rested her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

" Don't distress yourself, George, dear," she 
said. " I'm doing this entirely by my own wish, 
and I think you do Mr. Oliver an injustice in sup- 
posing that he looks upon our engagement in the 
light of a bargain." 

George was perplexed, but his fear of worry 
and responsibility made him only too ready to 
accept his sister's word in spite of appearances. 

He was now in the full swing of work; he had 
begun to cut the earlier flowers, which were fetch- 
ing good prices, and he was also busily engaged 
in potato-planting. George did not know that his 
comparative contentment at this season was chiefly 
due to the associations of happier days when he and 
Genevra worked in the hillside fields together, he 
with a long-handled shovel opening up the drills 
while she, short-skirted and wearing a pair of his 
own bootSj followed close at his heels with her 
basket of " shooted " potatoes. Laborious but 
cheerful days, when they faced their poverty and 
fought it inch by inch without hankering after 
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short cuts to prosperity. Their co-operation sur- 
vived only in the case of the flowers. During the 
early weeks of cutting, when the consignments were 
small, the Joslins did not employ outside helpers, 
and George and Genevra spent many afternoons 
and evenings together in the packing-house, bunch- 
ing and tying the flowers ready for sending to 
Porthlew station in the morning. Harriet did not 
consider that it became her position to take any 
part in handling the flowers, nor, indeed, did she 
possess the patience and delicacy of hand necessary 
for the work. The condition of the flowers on 
reaching their destination depends greatly on the 
care and skill with which they have been put to- 
gether, and it was a tradition with London buyers 
that boxes from Trenowan need not be opened be- 
fore passing them for sale. 

Without any conscious disloyalty to his wife, 
George Joslin enjoyed this yearly revival of the 
old companionship before the complications of 
marriage had spoiled the intimacy between him- 
self and Genevra. He was a man of simple tastes 
and, as Morris observed, industrious so long as 
he was not harassed by responsibility; and the 
monotonous work in its pleasant surroundings 
exactly suited his temperament. 
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Out of all the Joslins' acquaintances, Uter Pen- 
rose alone reserved his opinion about Genevra's 
engagement to Oliver. The old man saw a little 
further than his neighbours, but only far enough 
to be mystified. He did not, however, show the 
anger Genevra had expected, but humiliated her 
with compassionate and wondering looks, as if she 
were out of her mind. Morris's apparent insensi- 
bility exasperated him, but he was too crafty to 
allow the painter to see that he suspected him of 
knowing the reason for Genevra's perplexing be- 
haviour. He observed with grim satisfaction that 
Morris was growing worse-tempered and working 
fitfully. 

" The girl's mad," he said one afternoon, a 
propos to nothing, as Morris sat on the quay 
making a sketch of Caraglose and the sea beneath, 
where orange reflections from the sunlit granite 
fought with the clear azure of the ripples; " 'tes 
worse than suicide. Can you tell me the manin' 
ofut?" 

Morris turned on him savagely. 

■ 

" Oh, I mind my own business," he said; " I'm 
not a blasted psychologist." 

Penrose made a mental note that Morris took 
him without Genevra's name being mentioned. 
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Tes your business to observe Natur' and Pam 
of her ways," he said, mildly. " I'm a fulish auld 
man, but ed do seem to me as there's something 
wrong with the scheme of things when Miranda 
pairs off with Caliban. 'Tes my b'lief she's doing 
ov ut out of perversity, or to spite somebody, ef 
you will. I've heerd that wimmen belong to do 
sech things." 

"Miss Joslin gave me to understand that it was 
a sort of commercial arrangement," said Morris, 
stiffly, as he resumed his painting. 

" Aw, now! she did, did she? " exclaimed Pen- 
rose, with affected surprise. " She's took you into 
her confidence, then ? I wonder what was the rea- 
son of that, now; I wonder I can't get her to 
speak one way or t'other. Well," he continued, 
turning away, " I'd give five hundred sovereigns 
to see the right man come along and take her off 
by main force — ^marry her or not marry her." 

Out of earshot he broke out bitterly: 

" What's the man made of, then? Is he a man 
at all? Has he blood in his veins? Here's the 
girl panting for 'en, and the fool goes on paint, 
paint, while Oliver stands ready holding out his 
paws waiting for her to fall into 'em like an apple 
from a tree. I've nivver seen the like ov ut. 'Tes 
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a case for love-charms." He stopped suddenly 
and, wheeling round, stared thoughtfully out to 
sea. After ten minutes of trance-like stillness, he 
went indoors and, taking down a volume of Cul- 
peper, became absorbed in his pages. 

As Harriet remarked, Genevra did not seem to 
get much fun out of her courtship. She went about 
her daily duties in a mechanical sort of way and 
was unwontedly sympathetic to the business of her 
associates, as if she would wipe out the wrong she 
did herself by helping other people. An intermin- 
able love-affair was ripening between Joan Toddy 
and Tom Cumow, and Genevra took a gloomy 
pleasure in listening to the girl's frank description 
of her emotions. Apparently the lovers spent most 
of their time in quarrelling over the future, though 
the only grievance Joan adinitted to Genevra was 
that Tom was not sufficiently demonstrative of his 
affection. When Genevra asked her what first at- 
tracted her to Tom, Joan rapturously exclaimed: 

'' Aw, miss I his face is so red, and he's got sech 
a lovely, thick neck; I can't abide a man near me 
as looks poor and whisht." 

Genevra looked forward to the publication of 
her poems without enthusiasm, and she was quite 
unable to write. Once, when from force of habit 
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she took up her note-book to jot down an idea, 
she flung it passionately from her. That part of 
herself, at least, which she had given to her work 
must be saved from profanation; she must never, 
she thought, write poetry again. 

Oliver suffered her unkindness with exemplary 
good-humour. His reverent appreciation of the 
poetic temperament and his sublime confidence in 
arrangement made him look forward to the future 
without serious misgiving, but such is the perver- 
sity of women that Genevra was irritated rather 
than pleased by his unprotesting loyalty. He did 
not resent even her continued refusal to allow him 
to kiss her ; he demurred, but without spirit. 

"Oh, but I say, Genevra, that isn't fair! A 
promise is a promise, you know." 

" I promised to marry you," said Genevra, with 
a dangerous light in her eyes. 

" But aren't you going to let me kiss you until 
we are married? " he asked, ruefully. 

" I should prefer that you did not — it is a mat- 
ter upon which I hold very strong opinions," an- 
swered Genevra, at a loss for a reasonable explana- 
tion. Away from Oliver, she felt that it would 
be possible to submit to the exercise of his con- 
ventional rights, but the moment she was in his 
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company some physical repulsion beyond her con- 
trol made her shrink from even the touch of his 
hand. 

At this time Genevra saw very little of Morris. 
In the desperate hope of effacing her image from 
his mind, he had chosen a painting-ground far 
afield in the Pedn Dinas district, bicycling out 
every morning and only returning to Trecoth in 
time for supper. At Pedn Dinas the ground liter- 
ally reeks of prehistoric associations, the subject of 
conflicting theories. The huge castellated mass of 
rock rising sheer out of the sea, and upon which is 
poised the famous rocking-stone, is joined to the 
mainland by a narrow neck, encircled at the shore- 
ward end with a triple ring of intrenchipents. 
The place remains as in the origin implied by its 
name, a battle-field. Borlase says that the works 
are Danish, Polwhele Irish, and others again 
Roman. It is probable, however, that the head- 
land was fortified by the Cornish Britons, either 
against an enemy by sea or as a last stronghold 
in their westward retreat before Athelstan. One 
can conceive a desperate band of irreconcilables 
lurking here while the conqueror, having reduced 
the main body to submission, passed by to find a 
fit place of embarkation for his descent on the 
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islands of Scilly. The inaccessibility of the place 
from the sea makes it appear highly improbable 
that it ever gave hold to an invader of any outside 
nation. 

The grandeur, the solitude, and the stem relics 
of a forgotten race profoundly aflfected Morris's 
gloomy imagination, and the impulse which drove 
him to Pedn Dinas undoubtedly put him in the 
mood to feel the essential character of the place. 
He was too averse from trickery to people the 
scene on canvas with its proper inhabitants, but by 
sympathy he contrived to suggest their lurking pres- 
ence : the inexpressibly haunted character of these 
rude mounds and storm-bitten cliflfs. He achieved 
the waiting look of the land — ^that significance by 
which human life, though invisible, is implied. In 
looking at his now famous "Pedn Dinas; Twi- 
light," that simple, ominous curve of moorland 
under a troubled sky, one feels that the painter 
had been initiated into the awful secret of the 
place ; that he knew more than he dared say, even 
in paint. Yet nothing is added, nothing evaded; 
and, though at first one thinks that the introduc- 
tion of the telegraph wires and posts crossing the 
down to the cable hut was a mistake, one has only 
to blot them out with the hand to recognise not 
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only how aptly they hold the picture together, but 
that they throw the landscape back into the twi- 
light of time as of space. They marvellously sug- 
gest sound: a thin, sighing human voice giving 
point to the cosmic wail of the wind. 

In his first meeting with Genevra Joslin, Morris 
had been warned by instinct that she might prove 
distracting, and he had protected himself with in- 
diflference until her own action in allying herself 
with Sampson Oliver had presumably safeguarded 
her from his imagination. The actual result, how- 
ever, was that Morris thought about her more 
than ever. He did not immediately recognise that 
he was jealous, and tried to persuade himself that 
his irritation was due to abstract regret that Gene- 
vra should throw herself away upon a man obvi- 
ously her inferior. The persistence of her image 
between him and his work made him desperate, 
and he vowed that so soon as he had finished his 
pictures of Pedn Dinas, he would leave Trecoth, 
never to return. If this had happened, whatever 
the effect upon Genevra, it is probable that Morris 
would have recovered his sanity, but the spectacle, 
one afternoon, of Genevra and Sampson Oliver 
walking lover-like along the grassy road above him 
aroused the reluctant fires of his nature. 
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The encounter was accidental, though Genevra 
had some difficulty in persuading Oliver that the 
painter would not be pleased if they went across 
and spoke to him. When they had passed out of 
sight, Morris laid aside his work with a groan. 
Although apparently so stolid, when roused the 
man suffered horribly. He fought against love 
with all the stubborn selfishness of the artist, never 
apparent until his work is threatened. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Late one evening at the end of February, Gene- 
vra was busy in the packing-house, a small wooden, 
half-glass, half-tin roofed structure standing in the 
town-place of Trenowan. The walls of the room 
were hidden by masses of narcissi, gathered half- 
open and placed on the shelves in gallipots of 
water to harden, and the long table was heaped 
on Genevra's left with the flowers she was putting 
together in bunches ready for the packers in the 
morning. The place was lighted by a hanging 
lamp, the yellow glow concentrated by the flowers 
contrasting with the violet oblong of the skylight 
and illuminating Genevra's face with a golden pal- 
lor. The tones of the flowers were white and 
cream and saffron, with hints of orange and amber 
summed up in the full warm brown of Genevra's 
hair, surrounded with a nimbus of red gold where 
it caught the lamp-light. From chin to foot she 
was covered by a pale lilac pinafore, hanging in 
straight though soft folds, increasing her apparent 
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height, and recalling the nameless robes of saints 
in early Tuscan pictures. The quiet, the warmth, 
the heavy scent of the flowers, and her monotonous 
occupation had lulled Genevra into a state of 
dreamy contentment. She swayed backward and 
forward, crooning a song while her long, white 
fingers deftly arranged the flowers, placing the 
bunches on a wooden tray to her right. At the 
sound of footsteps outside the door the song died 
on her lips, the flowers dropped from her hands, 
and Genevra came to herself as out of sleep with 
a sharp fit of trembling. Her first impulse was to 
go and lock the door, but as she turned, the latch 
lifted and Morris entered. They faced each other 
in the languid air of the room. Genevra's breast 
rose and fell, and she put out her hands with a 
feeble gesture, pitifully expressive. Morris did 
not approach, but his eyes blazed at her out of 
the heavy shadows flung by the lamp. 

" Oh, this has got to end I " he said, wearily. 

Genevra gave a great sigh and the blood came 
back to her face. 

" How did you know I was here? " she asked, 
in a low voice. 

Morris took off his cap and leaned against the 
shelves bearing the heavy masses of flowers. The 
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intoxicating sweetness of them was against his 
face. He closed his eyes. To an observer it 
would have seemed as if the man and the woman 
moved and spoke in a dream ; to themselves it was 
as if they had but now resumed their waking 
thoughts and words after a sleep of ages. 

"How did I know?" he repeated, slowly, as 
if asking himself the question. " How did I 
know? /can't tell you; what is the use of asking 
me; don't you know? " 

Genevra turned away her head, took up a hand- 
ful of flowers, tied them together, broke the strip 
of bast, and allowed the flowers one by one to 
slip through her helpless fingers, speaking the 
while. 

" You should not have come here — it is not 
right — ^there are the Tregears about — ^they will 
talk — Mr. Oliver would not like it." 

" Mr. Oliver I " he echoed, with a quiet laugh. 

"Will you please wait for me outside?" she 
asked, humbly, and with a shake in her voice. 
" Walk on towards Trecoth ; I shall follow you in 
a few minutes." 

" No 1 " said Morris, wearily, but with deter- 
mination. " I will neither wait for you outside 
nor will I walk on towards Trecoth." 
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She covered her burning face with her hands, 
but did not speak. Morris did not move. 

" What is the use of going on like this? " he 
asked. "It is killing me; it is killing you — ^all 
there is of us that matters. For God's sake, tell 
me what I am to do I " 

He spoke in the qfuerulous tone of a strong man 
who knows himself beaten and puts his will into 
the hands of another. 

" I don't understand," she said, weakly. 

" That is a lie I " he answered. " You under- 
stand me very well, and that's what makes you so 
devilishly cruel. It is the curse of my life that 
I caiinot say what I mean," he continued, drag- 
ging out every word as if with a painful eflfort 
to make himself clear. " I'm a dumb brute, except 
in paint. Can't you see how that hampers a man ? 
No, of course you can't, because it is your trade 
to say things. You have been in my way ever 
since I saw you in the wood, and I have tried to 
hate you for it. I was a fool to come to Trecoth, 
but I did not know that you lived there until after 
I had taken the rooms. You'll believe that, won't 
you ? I might have known how it would end, but 
I could not go away. I have not done an honest 
day's work since I have been here." 
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" Oh, don't 1 " said Genevra, with a little stamp 
of her foot. " What is the use of telling me all 
this now ? " 

" Because I want you to understand exactly the 
sort of beast I am," said Morris, slowly. " I want 
to be quite honest with you so that you can't make 
any mistakes about me. I can't say pretty things 
to you ; it's no use expecting the sort of thing from 
me that you write about. I've been reading your 
poetry; I thought it would help me to speak to 
you, but it only makes me see the distance between 
us. . . . I've never had Anything to do with a 
decent woman before; I had to buy the first kiss 
I had from a woman since I left home as a little 
boy. I don't want to make myself out exception- 
ally unfortunate ; hundreds of men have the same 
experience, but can you realize what that means? 
I didn't know how to approach you— how should 
I ? — and that was why I behaved like a brute that 
night. Haven't you forgiven me yet ? But I know 
you haven't, or you would not have sold yourself 
to that man. It's no use telling me that you love 
him; if you do, that is a lie I All along I have 
tried to hate you because you are so beautiful and 
a hindrance to my work, but I can't — ^because you 
are so beautiful." 
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" If you are a gentleman, you will leave me at 
once," said Genevra, coldly. 

He laughed. 

*' I am not a gentleman, as you know," he said. 
" But, of course, if you tell me to go, I'll go. FU 
cut my throat, if you tell me to." 

" Do you think it is right, do you think it is 
manly, to talk like this to a woman you knpw is 
engaged to another man?" cried Genevra, pas- 
sionately. 

" I don't know anything about right or wrong, 
and I don't care. I only know — Genevra I " he 
murmured, his voice breaking harshly. 

Genevra looked at him as he stood by the door, 
his face white and drawn, his limbs trembling. 
She knew that he was absolutely in her power and 
would do her bidding to the letter, but the knowl- 
edge brought her no feeling of triumph, only sad- 
ness. 

" Well," he muttered, his eyes fixed on the floor, 
" now you know all about me. Must I go? Send 
me away and I swear I'll never trouble you again; 
you shall never see my face any more." 

There was a silence while one could have count- 
ed ten. Morris put his hand on the latch. Gene- 
vra lifted her head and looked at him haggardly. 
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" No, don't go 1 " she whispered. 

Morris made one stride forward and crushed 
her in his arms. 

" Why have you tortured me ? " she sobbed. 
"Why have you been so blind? Couldn't you 
see that I was yours, and yours only? If I had 
married any other man, I should have come at the 
lifting of your finger. It was that that frightened 
me, and I tried not to let you see. It was my 
pride, I suppose, but what is my pride to me 
now?" 

She disengaged her head, to laugh brokenly. 

" Come away with me at once ! " said Morris, 
hoarsely, holding her by the arms. " There's no 
sense in waiting. I will get a license so that we 
can be married immediately." 

" But we can't do that, dear," she said, looking 
at him in despair. " You know that I am ready 
to go with you now, this night, out of this place 
as I am, without a single regret. I can't say more 
than that, can I ? But there are the others — ^there 
Is Oliver." 

"Damn Oliver 1" 

" But I have promised to marry him." 

" I will tell him that it is impossible." 

"Oh, you don't understand, you don't under- 
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stand I " she said, distractedly. '" I must get my 
own release, and I don't know how to do it. It 
was not like an ordinary promise, you see; I was 
a fool, I made conditions. He will carry out his 
side of the bargain, while I — Oh, what a miser- 
able creature I ami No, no, not miserable — I 
can't feel unhappy now, and that makes it all the 
worse." 

*' Does that beast kiss you ? " asked Morris, 
harshly. For answer, she drew his head to hers. 

" I am ashamed to seem so cowardly," she mur- 
mured against his lips, *'but what am I to do? 
I promised." 

" Why did you, why did you ? " cried Morris, 
almost shaking her in his anger. '* But of course 
it was my fault. What a fool I was not to speak 
before ! But how was I to know ? I thought you 
disliked me." 

They stood a little apart and gazed at each 
other hopelessly. 

" In a way, it would be better if I were already 
married," said Genevra, in a dreary tone; "then 
I should have fulfilled my promise ; and if you had 
said, ' Come ' " 

" I believe it would," he said, moodily. " But 
no, no ; that is unthinkable I " 
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" Do you believe that of me? " she asked, with 
great scorn. *' If I married him, I sold myself, 
but there would be conditions on the other 
side." 

" Let me go to Oliver," he pleaded. 

" No," she said, " I am not afraid, only you 
must give me time— because of all the other things 
that were to depend on my marriage. Don't you 
see how completely I am bound ? Until I can see a 
way out " 

Morris turned impatiently away. 

" But it is the cursed delay," he said. " I can't 
work." 

She was too torn between despair and her new- 
found happiness to take the obvious warning. 

*^ I'm afraid we must be patient, dear," she said, 
himibly. 

" Oh, I can be patient if I can see the end," he 
answered; '^ but it seems to me that, as you can't 
get out of it without breaking your word, you 
might as well let me tell him now and get it over. 
Has Oliver done what you asked him to do for 
your brother? " 

" Not yet, but he has promised to get the papers 
drawn up in September." 

'^ Then there is time yet," he said, coming a step 
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nearer. " If you let me go to Oliver and tell him 
that you can't marry him, he will probably with- 
draw his promise and you will be free to do as you 
please." 

" But — " she began. 

" I know what you are going to say," he inter- 
rupted, " but why should we be sacrificed for your 
brother? I believe that the loss of Trenowan 
would be the best thing that could happen to 
him." 

Genevra turned aside irresolutely and played 
with the flowers. 

" No, I can't, I can't," she said, flushing deeply. 
"It is much more complicated than you think. 
George has already spent money on the strength 
of the renewal, and he and Harriet have quite 
made up their minds that they are to live at Treno- 
wan. How can I make you understand? If there 
were any ordinary obstacle between us, I would 
put it aside — like that." She threw down the 
flowers. " But since I have involved other people 
in my promise, I can't let them bear the conse- 
quences of my breaking it. You see that, dear, 
don't you ? " 

" I don't see how you are going to release your- 
self," he said, stubbornly. 
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" You must give me time; George may be able 
to pay off the debt sooner than we think." 

She looked round at the flowers, frail as dreams, 
which clothed the walls and hid the table and, rec- 
ognising the pitiful uncertainty of her hopes, went 
forward and put her hands on Morris's shoulders 
with a movement of inexpressible tenderness. 

" Ah, don't be angry with me, now you have 
made me so happy I " she pleaded. " Think how 
I am being punished for my folly." 

Her generosity in taking all the blame when 
she might fairly have uttered reproaches, her sub- 
mission and unquestioning confidence in himself, 
touched the painter, and he did not argue any fur- 
ther. 

" What excuse can I make to your people for 
giving up my rooms? " asked Morris, presently. 

" Why need you go? " she said, anxiously, her 
face whitening. 

" Oh, I can't go on living in the same house 
with you," he answered, with a short laugh. " I 
can wait, but I am only human." 

" No, I suppose not," reluctantly admitted 
Genevra, after a moment. " We must think of a 
reason to tell Harriet. ... Leave me now ; we 
must not be seen together — ^not yet ! " 
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As he was opening the door, she involuntarily 
held out her arms, and he came back for a passion- 
ate embrace. Then he tore himself away and 
went out into the night. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The publication of Genevra's volume of poems 
in early March was for her an anticlimax. She 
had become famous for something which did not 
intimately concern her newer self, and her impas- 
sive reception of the compliments rained upon her 
work was not due to modesty or indifference to 
other people's opinion, but to her feeling that the 
past and all that belonged to it was relatively un- 
important. She had begun to write again with a 
delighted but astonished feeling of irresponsible 
facility ; like Alice in Wonderland, when the words 
would come out differently. Her work seemed to 
be produced by a co-ordination of functions never 
exercised before; all of her — ^heart, brain, and 
body — chimed together, and, whereas in the past 
there had always been a part of herself which held 
aloof unmoved and critical, she was now one throb- 
bing pulse of an ecstasy above and beyond her 
comprehension. For the first time in her life, her 
verses frightened her ; they were out of her hands 
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a gift she was unable to judge ; she believed them 
to be good, she knew they were strong, but the 
standard of workmanship which had limited and 
sobered her singing in the past now seemed inade- 
quate, and she was not yet sure of her power to 
control the fuller inspiration. It was as if she had 
exchanged the spinet for the organ and was a 
little dazed by the range and volume of the music 
evoked by her fingers. 

On the evening after the appearance of Gene- 
vra's first new poem in the British Review, two 
grey-beards wagged profanely in a tobacco-haunt- 
ed, book-lumbered room in Portland Place, and 
two elderly voices cracked one against the other. 

" What did I tell you? " cried Edgar Noy, tak- 
ing the grey-covered magazine from his friend's 
hands and flinging it aside with a triumphant 
cackle. " Where's your Rainham and your Engle- 
field now? " These were two of Surridge's liter- 
ary god-children. " There's more guts in this one 
little six inches of verse," continued Noy, tapping 
the cover of the review, " than in all their stuff put 
together. While they're explaining how it ought 
to be done, she does it. Oh, they're going to 
learn by actual experience, ain't they? They're 
never going to write a line about anything they 
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haven't done ; * Soak themselves in Life ' — ^young 
Rainham said that in the Thripenny Twaddler, 
didn't he? This woman, country-bred, never 
crossed the Tamar, never seen any more of Life 
than she gets in her own barn-yard — she knows. 
I think you said that she could do landscape 
very gracefully, but that all her humanity was 
hearsay, didn't you? " 

Surridge had offended by insufficient enthusiasm 
in his notice of Genevra's book of poems in a 
journal which rather noisily preached the poet's 
living what he sang. He shrugged up his little 
fat body and glared at Noy out of his large, round 
glasses which deceived people by giving him the 
expression of a frightened owl. 

" Yes, yes, I did," he whispered, nodding ener- 
getically, " but this is altogether different." 

" Oh, I grant you she's matured," grandly ad- 
mitted Noy. 

" I wonder who helped her." 

" What? " screamed Noy, who was rather deaf. 

" I say, I wonder who helped her — ^to mature," 
repeated Surridge, scared but stubborn. 

Noy laughed and pulled his Vandyke beard. 

" Well, it struck me too, but what the devil does 
it matter?" he said, defiantly. "That's your 
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Twaddler instinct " — he shot out an accusing fore- 
finger — " like to know where she biiys her hair- 
pins? Gar! Whoever he is, he's given her the 
one touch wanting that's all we need know, and 
the gods be thanked for bringing them together I '' 
As was only natural, Genevra's immediate 
neighbours, who did not read her poems but only 
saw the new light in her eyes, were even less exer- 
cised to account for her insuppressible buoyancy 
which, since they did read the newspapers, they 
easily attributed to her sudden local fame : a happy 
accident, which permitted her to rejoice without 
being exposed to prying and questioning. It is, 
by the way, significant of the relative amount of 
pain and pleasure in human life that joy is the 
condition of which our friends demand the expla- 
nation : one's laughter rather than one's tears pro- 
vokes a "What's the matter?" Perhaps grati- 
tude was the element strongest in Genevra's love 
for Morris; her nature, so long denied human 
sympathy, blossomed like a garden after April 
rain, and, being so thankful for a little kindness, 
she overpaid, not only the giver but all the world 
besides. Even Harriet found her less reserved, 
more amenable to friendly gossip, and, with a 
surer instinct than her neighbours, improved her 
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private certainty of an early wedding by exacting 
yet more lavish promises from her husband for the 
embellishment of Trenowan. 

" You see, George," she ingeniously argued, 
" when Genevra's Mrs. Oliver, she'll be able to 
get whatever she wants in the way of furniture, 
and I'm not going to have her crowing over us. 
Besides, it would be a slight on Oliver if people 
said that his brother-in-law's house looked poverty- 
struck." 

Though, indeed, Oliver was not so sensitive to 
public opinion as he was to Mrs. Joslin's arch re- 
minders of innocent passages with herself during 
the incipiency of his moustache. Here Harriet did 
Genevra a service by keeping Oliver, who was 
naturally unaware of bedroom confidences, in a 
constant anxiety lest his future wife should hear 
of these indiscretions of his callow youth and be 
retrospectively jealous. Harriet's veiled allusions 
to the guiltless secret made Oliver civil to herself 
and submissive to Genevra, which, as her sister-in- 
law privately indicated, was a desirable state of 
mind in a prospective husband. Not that Genevra 
was in a mood to give pain to anybody, and com- 
passion as much as anything else delayed her tell- 
ing Oliver that, after all, she could not marry him. 
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He, misled by her remorseful kindness, was fairly 
satisfied with their somewhat chilly courtship, and 
spared her overmuch of his company, thus making 
her unpleasant task none the easier when it should 
become inevitable. 

Morris found Mrs. Joslin more than willing to 
accept his resignation of her hospitality, and he 
returned to his lodgings at Trevenen. In view 
of the practical advantages of Genevra's marriage 
to Sampson Oliver, Harriet's lurking suspicions 
that " something was up " between her sister-in- 
law and the painter made her all the more anxious 
to get rid of him ; for, though Genevra's humilia- 
tion would have been not unpleasing as a recreative 
interlude, she rigidly put business first, pleasure 
afterward — a habit of mind which perhaps ac- 
counts for nine-tenths of average morality. Be- 
' sides, on purely personal grounds, after the first 
novelty had worn off, Harriet grumbled at the 
extra trouble of a lodger, and, in the light of her 
sanguine expectations from the future, the loss of 
a weekly addition to her housekeeping money 
seemed a matter of little moment. 

Morris persisted in his plea for honesty and 
immediate marriage. How far, judged by ulti- 
mate results, Genevra was mistaken in putting him 
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off depends on the reader's estimate of the condi- 
tions necessary to a happy marriage and his rela- 
tive appreciation of poets or contented wives and 
mothers in the cosmic scheme. Genevra insisted 
on delay from two motives, both unselfish: she 
wished to disengage herself from Oliver with the 
least injury to his feelings— of self-esteem rather 
than affection — ^without prejudicing his relations 
with George, and to spare Morris to his art. Be- 
ing a woman and loving him, she was not able to 
carry this last sacrifice to its logical conclusion, but 
she desired fiercely that their union should be 
marred neither by involuntary regrets on his part 
nor by any sordid struggle for a livelihood. For 
herself, the condition of loving and being loved 
was enough, and to Morris's ardour she only an- 
swered, " Wait, wait." 

They met as lovers learn how to meet: by the 
sea, on the moors, in the Cyprian solitude of the 
flower-fields. The harvest of the daffodils was 
nearly over, but there were left whole fields of 
Scilly-whites no longer worth cutting — a scented 
foam of blossom between the cliff-like elder hedges, 
hollowed into caves and bays, and already the aris- 
tocrat of the race, the slim Poeticus, was coming 
into flower. It was a time and a place made for 
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lovers. The days passed, spring came with a rush, 
and all that grey land was a garden. The sallow 
changed its livery from silver satin to primrose- 
yellow plush, the coralline buds of the blackthorn 
became hoary and broke into milk-white blossom 
on the bare purple wood. Every bank and hedge 
was covered with violets and primroses, and the 
cliffs were carpeted with grey-glue squill, pink 
thrift, and frail sea-campion with its reticent odour. 
The earns were growing in beauty from day to 
day, the gorse flamed and worshipped the sun with 
incense, the blackberry canes broke into green 
buds among the metallic violet of last year's leaves, 
and every thicket was laced with woodbine in full 
foliage. All the long valley echoed with the 
maenad laugh of mating woodpeckers busy in the 
elm-trees, whose reddening twigs made a misty veil 
against the tender blue of the sky. On every side 
was a shimmer of changing colour, and the air 
was heady with the cinnamic odour of bursting 
leaf-buds. 

For a time Uter Penrose kept his own counsel, 
but after innumerable sly hints he said to Genevra, 
one evening as they sat at the open window in the 
dusk: 

" What's come of Mr. Morris, Genevra? " 
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She gave him an unnecessarily minute explana- 
tion of Morris's reasons for leaving Trecoth. 

" Wasn't doing a bra' lot of work, they say," 
commented Penrose, abstractedly. " Might as 
well have stopped to Trevenen all along, I reckon. 
Didden find you got to like him any better, I 
s'pose?" 

"We managed to get along without quarrel- 
ling," said Genevra, composedly. " I didn't see 
much of him, fortunately." 

Penrose grunted and knocked out his pipe 
against the window-sill. 

" Seen him lately? " he asked. 

" Not very lately." 

By the chronology of lovers that was true, since 
they had not met for two days. 

** Still of the same 'pinion about Sampson Oli- 
ver, Genevra ? " 

" He is very good to me," answered Genevra, 
not without a pang of compunction. 

Penrose shut his eyes and laughed internally. 

" So it do seem," he said, dryly. " Why, Gene- 
vra, you're all aglow ! Has he give back George 
his title-deeds, then? " 

" No, not yet," said Genevra, wondering; " but 
surely that is more than we can expect. It was a 
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great concession to promise George the renewal.'' 

Penrose bent forward and, fixing his hard blue 
eyes on her face, tapped her knee. 

" He'd like to make sure of 'ee first, I b'lieve," 
he said. 

" I have promised," said Genevra, with the 
haughtiness of absolute untruth. 

Penrose looked at her steadily for half a minute, 
then leaned back in his chair and burst into a 
harsh laugh. 

" Well, well 1 " he said, recovering. " To think 
that my Genevra should beat the lawyer chap at 
his own game ! " 

"What do you mean?" asked Genevra, with 
sudden pallor. 

Penrose made a grimace. 

" 'Tes the kingly way, after all — ^by proxy," he 
said. " ' Will 'ee marry me, my dear? ' says he. 
* No,' says she. ' But I tell 'ee 'tes policy,' says 
he, * for, look you here, I've got your brother tied 
up.' ' Oh ! ' says she. ' Will 'ee marry me now? ' 
says he. ' Yes,' says she, * but you must let some- 
one else do the coortin', ugly face.' " And he 
roared again. 

Genevra burst into tears. 

" Now, now, my girl ! " said Penrose, getting 
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up and patting her on the shoulder, " what's the 
m'anin' of this? Come, come! " 

" I know I'm vile," sobbed Genevra, " but what 
am I to do? I didn't know when I promised to 
marry Mr. Oliver that — ^that " 

" That King Carry-all would come along? No, 
av coorse you didden," said Penrose, soothingly. 
" Where's the trouble? I'm not blaming you." 

" Oh, but I hate myself 1 " cried Genevra ; " it 
is so dishonourable. I would tell Mr. Oliver now, 
but he would think that I got the renewal out of 
him on false pretences. I really did mean to marry 
him until " 

" Ssh ! " said Penrose, gravely, " don't make me 
ashamed for you. You really did ax 'en for it, 
then? " he asked, with a glance of admiring curi- 
osity. " I wondered how it came about. Not but 
what I believe he'd have given George the renewal 
in any case, as a matter of business." 

" Yes, I believe he would," said Genevra, rue- 
fully; " in fact, he says so." 

" Well, he can't go back on his word now," said 
Penrose, with composure, and seating himself. 
" At least — I s'pose he's drawn up an agree- 
ment?" 

" He's given George his promise in writing," 
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said Genevra, " but don't you see how much worse 
that makes it? If Mr. Oliver were able to break 
his promise — I don't think for a moment he would 
— ^but if he only had the power, I should not mind 
so much." 

" Don't 'ee be too sure about Oliver," said Pen- 
rose, grimly. " I knaw 'en. Mind you, I don't 
see that it 'ud matter to you if he did fore- 
close. Why should you trouble your head about 
George? Well, Jenny," he continued, with un- 
generous complacency, " see what a caudle you've 
made of it by not taking my advice in the first 
place. And it seems to me you've got precious 
little for George by the bargain. If you'd lev 
George's affairs alone and allowed Morris to see 
the mind you had to 'en, 'twould all have straight- 
ened out proper. If I were you, I'd say nothing 
whatever to Oliver; 'tes no more than he de- 
sarves." 

" But I must tell him sooner or later," said 
Genevra, despairingly. 

Penrose reflected for a little while with wrinkled 
brows and pursed-up mouth. 

" What does Morris say? " he asked. 

Genevra coloured and looked down at the toe 
of her boot. 
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"•He wants us to be married at once — by 
license," she said, in a faint voice. 

Penrose slapped his thigh. 

" The very thing ! " he cried. " Marry 'en, 
marry 'en, Jenny ! " 

" No," said Genevra, shaking her head as if to 
dismiss temptation, " that is impossible. I can't 
marry him until Mr. Oliver has released me from 
my promise." 

"Why not?" asked Penrose, impatiently. 
" That's the crame of it !" He pushed back his 
chair, got up, and walked about the room, im-' 
mersed in thought and occasionally chuckling to 
himself. Presently he wheeled round. 

" Look here, Jenny," he said, " I'll tell 'ee what 
I'll do — for you, mind, not for George. On the 
day you marry Leonard Morris, I'll buy up that 
mortgage. You know, Jenny, 'tes all yours when 
I'm passed — all but a trifle for Ann here." 

For a second Genevra was attracted by the 
brilliant simplicity of the proposal. Oliver was 
far from being the melodramatic villain Penrose 
persisted in thinking him ; there was no reason to 
suppose that he would refuse the bargain, and the 
immediate profit of the transaction would go far 
towards healing his wounded self-esteem at the 
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loss of his bride. Yet, on second thoughts, it was 
a solution from which her pride revolted. Seeing 
her look of hesitation, Penrose continued disap- 
pointedly : 

" The plan don't seem to your liking, my dear. 
Is it because you think I'm robbing myself to help 
you ? If that is all, you may be easy in your mind. 
It will be simply changing an investment, and if 
I have to give Oliver a trifle more than the papers 
are worth, why, then, I shall soon make that up, 
because, you see, the rate of interest that poor fool 
George is paying is higher than what I'm getting 
on my capital now. Ladner & Polsue's business 
isn't what it was, and I've a jealous thought that 
things will get worse, and I believe I shall be doing 
wisely to realize on my shares while I can get a 
fair price for them. The only difference will be 
to yourself. When I'm passed, you'll come into 
Trenowan instead of shares in Ladner & Polsue's 
bank." 

Genevra did not care to ask the obvious question 
why, if Penrose were willing to buy out Oliver, 
he could not do so at once and thus make her task 
easier by removing part of her obligation to him 
beforehand. Penrose was too diplomatic to press 
his proposal; he saw that Genevra wavered, and 
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had little fear but that she would accept an ar- 
Tangement which made her way smoother. 

"Well, well," he said, as Genevra took leave 
of him in the little porch looking up the valley, 
" talk it over with Morris. Don't worry about 
the future, my dear; leave all to me. The only 
thing you have to concern yourself with is your 
own happiness and an heir to Trecoth." 

When he was alone the old man busied himself 
in elaborating the plan he had sketched out to 
Genevra. However strong his wish to help her, 
his radically cruel nature took more pleasure in 
contemplating Oliver's prospective humiliation. 
There was no reason for this beyond Penrose's 
hatred of lawyers as a body — a common trait in 
a naturally litigious people — and his instinctive 
antipathy to Oliver as an individual ^ade more 
acute, perhaps, by the young man's pretensions to 
the hand of the woman who incarnated Penrose's 
racial pride. The touches he added to his pro- 
gramme were picturesque and ingenious. So soon 
as he had private word of Genevra's marriage to 
Leonard Morris, he would buy out Oliver — ^who, 
having caught his fish, so to speak, could have no 
further use for the net — and immediately call him 
in to draw up a will by which the mortgage on 
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Trenowan would pass to Genevra and her heirs. 
Over his rum and water, Penrose laughed until the 
tears ran down his face as he pictured Oliver's 
bewildered satisfaction in the stroke of fortune by 
which he gained not only the price of the mort- 
gage but, through his future wife, the property 
itself. When Oliver had been allowed full time to 
congratulate himself on this notable vindication of 
his policy of waiting, he would all the more appre- 
ciate the news that he had waited a little too long. 
In his sanguine expectation of '' cheating the law- 
yer chap," Penrose perhaps underrated the impor- 
tance of Genevra's acquiescence. 

Genevra's determination to work out her own 
escape was indeed sorely tried on her next meeting 
with Morris in the flower-fields. That morning 
he had received a letter — half invitation, half com- 
mission — from Mr. Makin, his early friend and 
patron, asking him to spend three months with 
him in Norway " to paint pines." After the first 
pang, Genevra honestly regretted that she had told 
Morris of Penrose's proposal, and she begged him 
not to sacrifice the opportunity she knew he so 
keenly appreciated. 

" But I can't work with half myself left be- 
hind," said Morris, moodily. 
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" All my thoughts will be with you," answered 
Genevra. 

" Fm afraid Pm not a poet," he said, grimly. 
" I want more than your thoughts." 

" You must go, dear," she urged. " If I can 
bear the separation when you are all my life to 
me, surely you can." 

" I can't leave you 1 " he protested. 

" But it is I that send you away, and for love's 
sake," she murmured, holding his head between 
her hands. " I know I'm exacting — ^who should 
know what I lose by it better than I ? — ^but it is 
for the sake of my own future. I suppose all we 
poor woman rob ourselves of to-day's happiness 
in taking care of to-morrow; that's our penalty, 
you know — ^to look ahead. I want always to think 
the very highest I can of you, both as man and 
artist, because I may have to be content with being 
proud of you. I won't have you less than your- 
self ; you must lose nothing in coming to me, even 
though it is to my present sorrow. I am hor- 
ribly jealous of your work; it will be always be- 
tween us ; but I know you well enough to recognise 
that if I kept you from it, you would in time grow 
to hate me." 

He argued, but she shook her head sadly. 
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^^ No; love makes women very wise/' she said, 
^^ and that is my penalty for loving you. I shaU 
be always* like the woman whose husband loves 
another; but if you are yourself, and happy, and 
think kindly of me, I can bear the situation." 

" Why can't we be married before I go ? " he 
persisted, doggedly. '' It seems to me that Pen- 
rose's offer clears up all your difficulties." 

"All my outside difficulties — ^yes," she admit- 
ted, " but — how can I explain ? It's the inner 
feeling of the thing; you would not like me to 
come to you feeling dishonoured?" 

" It's you I want, not your attributes," he re- 
plied, impatiently. 

" And then it's not necessary for us to be mar- 
ried before you go; we are so sure of each other." 

" But so many things might happen." 

" Nothing can happen to come between us now 
but death." 

She spoke bravely, and Morris, who did not 
know how desperately she was tempted, thought 
her cold. 

" I am very human; I want you, Genevra. . . . 
I don't believe you care whether we are ever mar- 
ried or not," he said, irritably. 

"Oh, don't; you hurt me, dearl " she said, 
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catching at his arm. *' What can I say or do to 
make you believe me ? I shall never be contented 
until I am yours altogether. Do you think I 
should hesitate for one moment if I only consid- 
ered my own inclination ? " 

It was curious that, while Genevra did not 
shrink from a general deception of Oliver, some 
scruple, which she could not and did not try to 
understand, held her back from the particular step 
of a secret marriage. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The shadow of their approaching separation 
made sweeter the days that remained to them. 
Morris chose his painting-ground less with a view 
to work than for the convenience of their meeting, 
which his own ostensible occupation and Genevra's 
habit of solitary walking in secluded places, made 
easy without exciting comment. As with all true 
lovers, Genevra's happiness was perhaps height- 
ened by the need for stratagems, and Oliver's ab- 
sence on a holiday in London, so far from seeming 
an advantage, gave her the sense of an unfair 
opportunity. Now that she had her heart's desire, 
she wished that the pretender was a little less com- 
placently sure of her. His confidence robbed her 
of justification, though it certainly gave her the 
excuse that a man so self-sufficient deserved to be 
humiliated. Alternating phases of doubt and reck- 
lessness kept her mind alert and active ; all the odd 
fancies and fears of her childhood c^me back to 
her, to be shared with her lover. Morris found 
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something sealike in her moods of unexpected 
playfulness — her deeps and glooms, transparent 
simplicity, and baffling reserve. Her touch of aus- 
terity, quite other than discretion, left him with 
always something to learn, so that their intimacy 
never staled to a casual fondness. Every time she 
kissed him she gave herself anew. 

With the far-sightedness of her sex, Genevra 
could not fail to recognise, though as yet it was 
only like a cloud on the horizon, that love which 
was an inspiration to her was a hindrance to him 
as an artist. Morris could not divide himself, nor 
on this side of absolute possession could he be al- 
ternately painter and lover. Genevra quieted her 
vague uneasiness by attributing his unrest to the 
uncertainty of their prospects. Once they were 
married, she thought, he would regain his power 
of concentration; this was probably true, though 
she did not or would not recognise the fatal con- 
clusion — ^that she must be the sacrifice. At present 
Morris could not work, and Genevra's daily denial 
of herself until the light waned was in this respect 
unnecessary, since he spent the best part of his time 
merely waiting for her. On the day before his 
departure, Morris begged her to spend the after- 
noon with him, and they arranged to meet near 
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Pedn DInaSy where there was little fear of their 
being seen together, since it was early for tourists, 
and the few stray persons who came to see the 
famous rocking-stone were likely to be strangers. 

Morris had spent the whole day among the 
great grey stones on the landward side of the isth- 
mus. He had settled down in a non-committal 
mood to sketch a comer here and there, but within 
an hour he was caught by the April witchery of 
the morning. It was a day of satiny gleams and 
lost outlines ; there had been rain in the night, and 
exhalations of vapour still followed the shortening 
shadows as they and the moisture were sucked up 
by the sun. The upper slope of the cliff was enam- 
elled with patches of colour dominated by the gild- 
ing of the gorse, and where the granite broke sheer 
away, clear violet shadows ran down to meet a sea 
like shot silk, pale green and hyacinth purple, 
thrilled but not shaken as by some inner ecstasy 
communicated from the warm, laughing air. Out 
at sea were sudden planishings of the surface, like 
soft kissing made visible. Morris put away his 
bits of millboard and, without knowing how far 
he would be implicated, began an upright canvas 
of sky, cliff, and sea — a simple subject, but subtle 
as a half-waking dream, and exacting the same 
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breathless attention lest it should be shattered by 
some outside interruption. The hours flew, and 
into Morris's dazed vision, as he looked up for a 
moment, came the fluttering white figure of Gene- 
vra, descending towards him. It would be unjust 
to say that he was sorry to see her, but he switched 
off his mind to receive the idea of her with a per- 
ceptible effort, and he could not suppress a quick 
feeling that she had come at the wrong moment. 
The rupture of the man from his work was com- 
plete when she reached him, and as he took and 
kissed her hands, his eyes were full of her only. 
Giving herself so generously, Genevra was confi- 
dent of the same surrender in him; but, though 
Morris could not be accused of regarding her as 
a distraction, a keen observer would have felt un- 
easy for the time when he should be no longer 
mastered by her proximity. 

Genevra spoke with simple honesty when she 
said: 

" I had waited for you all my life, and when 
you came I did not make your acquaintance, I rec- 
ognised you." Morris knew that he could not say 
the same to her : his words, " You have been in my 
way since the day I saw you in the wood," re- 
mained fatally true. 
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After an hour, Genevra begged him to go on 
with his work. She could not understand the im- 
possibility for him, and they came nearly to a 
lovers' quarrel. 

" But you don't mind other people watching 
you," she said. " I've seen you working quite con- 
tentedly with half-a-dozen people standing round." 

" Ah, yes — other people 1 " he answered, irrita- 
bly, because 'he found it so difficult to put into 
words the difference that was so real to him. 
Genevra was too forlornly jealous of her present 
happiness to follow up the words to their logical 
conclusion, and to ask, " Well, then, how will it 
be when we are always together? " and Morris, 
for his part, was too reckless or cowardly, or both. 
It is possible, indeed, that their devotion was deep- 
ened by the foreknowledge of insecurity, and what- 
ever doubts she may have had of its continuance 
and consequences, no woman can whole-heartedly 
regret an immediate illustration of her power over 
a man. Once when Genevra spoke to Morris he 
did not hear her, and she saw his rapt face, all the 
man battened on the beauty of sky and sea and 
cliff. She touched his hand, and with a little laugh 
of triumph saw the blood rush into his face as he 
turned stammering towards her. 
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The hours passed all too quickly, and when the 
time for parting came and, with haggard faces, 
they looked into each other's eyes, their wise re- 
solve to separate there was broken. 

" Let us have this last hour together," he 
begged; " let me walk home with you." 

" But we might meet somebody on the road," 
she demurred. 

"What does it matter if we do?" he said. 
" Besides, we needn't go by the road ; we can walk 
back to Rosewithan under the cliff. I have never 
been that way, and we may never have the oppor- 
tunity again." 

Genevra needed but little persuasion. Morris 
collected his painting materials and went on ahead 
to the little village of Penscathe, in the cove where 
the beach is paved with flattened boulders. While 
working at Pedn Dinas, Morris had obtained his 
midday meal and kept his tools in one of the cot- 
tages here, and between packing up his things 
ready to be forwarded to Porthlew station in the 
morning and saying good-bye to the old woman, 
nearly half an hour had passed before he rejoined 
Genevra round the point, and the light was already 
fading. During his absence, Genevra had been 
seized with an involuntary impulse to hurry on; 
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she felt, she knew not why, that the momentary 
cruelty would prove kindness In the end. She was 
checked, however, by the fear that Morris's im- 
petuosity would drive him to disregard conse- 
quences and call at Trecoth for an explanation. 
While she hesitated the opportunity passed and it 
was too late, and the moment she saw Morris com- 
ing round the comer, she was glad that she had 
not moved. 

They walked in silence over the boulder-strewn 
beach, every now and again turning to look back 
at the purple mass of Pedn Dinas as if they had 
left peace and hope behind them. Neither cared 
to put the foreboding into words, but both felt 
that they had passed the full tide of their lives and 
that their feet were entering the shallows of per- 
plexity and disunion. Morris began to surmise 
what Genevra in an undefined way already knew, 
that it had been better to part in despair than in 
depression. The sense of having made a mistake 
made them compassionate rather than kind 
towards each other, and where it was possible they 
went hand in hand, like two beings driven from 
Paradise for a common error. Their very way 
was troubled : in places they had to cross tracts of 
marshy land, where the cliff line was broken by 
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little streams finding their way to the sea. Occa- 
sionally it was impossible to keep to the shore, and 
they were compelled to climb to the narrow path 
above and follow it for several hundred yards be- 
fore the lie of the ground permitted them to 
descend. The idea of physical danger- — for in 
places a false step would have been fatal — ^the soli- 
tude, and the inhospitality of their surroundings 
all had the effect of deepening the melancholy ten- 
derness of this last hour together. All that could 
be said had been said, and they could only touch 
hands and trace out each other's shadowy outlines 
in a sorrowful silence. Hardly a word was spoken 
but an occasional warning or some trite reference 
to their future plans until they reached Tregwid- 
den and could already see Cam Cribba, " the 
crested headland," which hid the entrance to Rose- 
withan Cove. The stern outline of the granite 
cam was a cruel reminder of the definite last mo- 
ment. 

Morris looked at his watch. 

" It is half -past eight," he said; " stay with me 
for half an hour longer. It will only take you 
about forty minutes to walk from the point to 
Trecoth, and you will be home before ten. It 
would not be a bad plan to call in at Penrose's 
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as you pasSf'' he continued, '' and then you could 
have an explanation ready in case Mrs. Joslin asks 
you where you have been." 

The suggestion jarred strangely on Genevra. 
Whatever stratagems she herself took for secrecy, 
some delicate scruple always prevented her from 
using Penrose's aid in the deception he was so 
willing to further. Still she could not deny her 
lover's request that she should stay with him yet 
a little while. 

They seated themselves in a nook of the rocks 
facing the sea. The raised beach curved in a long 
crescent between the two points of Tregwidden 
and Carn Cribba, thrust out like horns. The cliff 
behind them was precipitous, and in places over- 
hanging, not formed of granite altogether but of 
a crumbling, gravelly soil, with rocks embedded 
and here and there worn into caves and tunnels. 
Apparently the beach had been formed by a break- 
ing-away of the cliff's edge and not by the gradual 
erosion of the waves. At intervals was heard the 
rattle of falling stones, as if detached by some in- 
visible person walking on the narrow path above, 
and one listened for the thud of a heavy body 
which never came. The air in this sheltered place 
was warm and still ; the sea murmured gently with 
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a lulling noise, as If it were craftily Intent upon 
some sinister purpose and would disarm suspicion. 

" I wish we were not dependent on somebody 
else," at length said Morris, gloomily. " I can't 
stand inaction and I don't like the thought of all 
this managing and contriving going on while I am 
away. Supposing anything happened to Pen- 
rose?" 

"That is not likely," said Genevra; adding, 
with shame-faced hesitation, " but, don't you see, 
even in that case I should be able to buy up the 
mortgage from Mr. Oliver myself." 

" I can't understand," persisted Morris, " why, 
since Penrose is anxious for us to be married and 
knows your reason for delay, he doesn't come to 
terms with Oliver at once and get it over." 

Genevra did not care to explain that she sur- 
mised Penrose's reason to be his childish desire to 
subject Oliver to a dramatic defeat of his supposed 
machinations. 

" If that were only settled," continued Morris, 
" you could come to London with me and we could 
be married before I started." 

" No, I should not care to do that — for another 
reason," said Genevra. " I want you to work se- 
riously while you are away, and you must not be 
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hampered by any practical anxiety about me. Very 
soon after you come back I shaU be free to marry 
you, and then you can take a long holiday so that 
I shall have you all to myself.'^ 

" When does Oliver come back? " asked 
Morris. 

" At the beginning of June." 

" And I don't return until the end of July/' he 
said, grimly. He waited a moment and then con- 
tinued, " Have you considered what you shall do if 
Oliver wants the wedding arranged before Sep- 
tember?" 

" I don't suppose he will," said Genevra, in a 
tone which showed that she had thought of the 
possibility, '' but in that case I should have to put 
him off somehow." 

"But if he presses you ?" said Morris. "I 
don't know much about him, but I should hardly 
think he would be such a worm as to accept delay 
without some good reason — particularly since you 
led him to believe that you were only marrying him 
for the sake of your brother." 

" Weil, then, I shall have to tell him the truth." 

" How about George, then? " 

Genevra was silent. 

" Genevra," said Morris, taking her hand, 
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" don't you think that if Penrose saw that you were 
determined not to marry me privately he could be 
persuaded to settle with Oliver before Septem- 
ber?" 

Genevra did not answer for a moment, but 
gently slipped her fingers away from him, as if 
she would remove herself from every influence 
which might weigh in her decision. Morris, lean- 
ing his chin on his hand, watched her eagerly. He 
could see by her closed eyes and hands tightly 
clasped round her knee, that she was going through 
a severe mental struggle, though he did not know 
the agony it cost her. Presently her body relaxed, 
and she sighed deeply. 

" I will promise you this," she said, " if Mr. 
Oliver presses me so that I can't get out of it with- 
out confessing everything, I will go to Uter Pen- 
rose and ask him to lend me the money to buy 
back the title-deeds myself." 

" And supposing he won't? " 

" Then," said Genevra, sadly, " I shall have to 
leave George in the lurch and trust to Mr. Oliver's 
generosity." 

They sat talking until Genevra declared that she 
could stay no longer. Tearing themselves apart 
from a last embrace they went their several ways — 
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he west, she east. Neither dared to look back 
at the other; indeed, after a few steps, Genevra 
broke into. a stumbling run, as if she would put dis- 
tance between them before her purpose weakened. 
When Morris reached the shoulder of Treg- 
widden he found that the rising tide had covered 
the broken rocks by which they had come round the 
point. He climbed with difficulty to a ledge above, 
but when he had worked his way to the angle of 
the point he found that the ledge ended there. 
It was impossible to climb higher, and round the 
point the sea ran up into a deep zawn or fissure. 
Morris descended and stood for a moment on the 
boulders to consider his position. There was noth- 
ing for it but to retrace his steps and follow Gene- 
vra round Carn Cribba. He had little fear for 
Genevra's safety: she was careful and sure-footed, 
and perfectly familiar with this corner of the coast. 
Morris turned and walked slowly back in the direc- 
tion she had gone ; he was anxious not to overtake 
her ; he could not bear another parting. It was now 
nearly dark ; the moon in her first quarter was up, 
but only served to silver the water and make 
blacker the shadows in the caves. Suddenly Mor- 
ris's heart gave a great thump : Genevra was com- 
ing towards him. 
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'' Go back, go back 1 " she cried, as soon as they 
were within ear-shot; "we can't get round the 
point." 

There was absolutely no danger; even at high 
tide a stretch of shore several yards wide and half 
a mile long was left uncovered, but, except to a 
strong swimmer, there was no way of escape at 
either end. With a desperate effort and in day- 
light Morris might have scaled the cliff, but it was 
impossible now or at any time for Genevra, 

" When was full tide ? " she asked, agitatedly. 

" About twelve o'clock, I think — ^yes, I noticed 
that the Coral Rock was covered at noon," said 
Morris. " It is now twenty past nine." 

"Then it will be past three o'clock before we 
are able to get round the point," said Genevra, in 
despair. " Oh, if we had not stayed 1 But no, I 
don't blame you ; it was my fault. I ought to have 
remembered." 

" Surely, it is fate," said Morris, taking her into 
his arms. 
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CHAPTER XV 

As is usual with persons naturally honest, Gene- 
vra found it harder to tell a half-truth than to in- 
vent an entirely false explanation of her night's 
absence from home. - The statement that she had 
been tide-bound while walking on the shore would 
have been plausible enough to satisfy even Harriet, 
since the experience had befallen other people 
within living memory — ^which is after all the final 
proof of veracity to suspicious and unimaginative 
minds. But when Genevra reached Trecoth in the 
morning her poignant sense of reality drove her 
to tell what seemed a more probable story. George 
Joslin had been made more anxious by his sister's 
absence than he allowed Harriet to see, and, iron- 
ically, his uneasiness had hovered about something 
approximating to the half-truth, because he had 
frequently expostulated with Genevra for her ven- 
turesome habits. Harriet's thoughts had been 
characteristically busy with variations of the other 
half. 
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When Genevra saw her brother in the avenue 
she was keenly touched by the change in his ex- 
pression from frantic misery to almost tearful de- 
light. 

" Oh, Jenny, but Fm brave'n glad to see you ! " 
he cried, running to meet her. " Where have you 
been ? I was 'most scared to death." 

" Didn't you get my message? " Genevra asked, 
carelessly. " I stopped at Uter Penrose's for the 
night." 

" Oh," said George, blankly. He seemed stag- 
gered, at first, as if his mind would not readily ad- 
mit an idea so different from that he had imagined ; 
then he continued, with an odd look of sympathetic 
curiosity, " that was kind and thoughtful of you, 
Jenny. Poor old chap ; I should think it had 'most 
broken him up^ — if 'tes true ? " 

" Yes, it's true," answered Genevra, not under- 
standing, but with a great sinking of the heart. 
Harriet, hearing their voices, came to the door and 
smiled unpleasantly. 

" Jenny was at Penrose's after all 1 " cried 
George, gladly. Harriet received the news in 
stony silence. They went indoors. 

" Well," said Harriet, coldly, " I suppose what 
we heard is correct ? " 
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George looked uncomfortable ; Genevra's white- 
ness and evident perplexity, which she tried to con- 
ceal, troubled him. 

" About Ladner & Polsuc's," he put in, hastily. 

" Ladner & Polsuc's?'' echoed Gcncvra, try- 
ing to remember the association of the words. 

" Gone in," said George, staring anxiously at 
his sister. 

" Yes, of course," said Gencvra, shaking her 
head, as if annoyed by her own stupidity, '* I 
thought you meant — ^that was why " 

Harriet laughed her thin, tinkling laugh. 

"Why are you so unfeeling, Harriet?" said 
George, indignantly. " What is there to laugh 
at in friend Penrose's trouble? " 

" Oh, nothing," answered Harriet, biting her 
lip and darting a glance of malicious amusement at 
Genevra. 

Gencvra sat down and controlled her shaking 
limbs. The double shock of learning how nearly 
she had blundered and the news of Penrose's mis- 
fortune prevented her from fully comprehending 
how his loss affected her own affairs. George rer 
lieved the situation somewhat and gave her time to 
recover her self-possession by expressing his relief 
at her safety in anger against his wife. 
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"You may thank your stars it isn't us," he said; 
" we're badly off, but we do know the worst of our 
troubles, and, thanks to Jenny, here, we begin to 
see the end of them. From what I heard tell up 
to Trenowan there'll be worse coming for poor 
old Penrose— -calls on the shareholders and what 
not." 

" Oh, I don't suppose the old man will be left 
so badly off as you try to make out," retorted 
Harriet. '' He's not such a fool as to put all his 
eggs in one basket. Well, Jenny, you were quite 
right to stop and comfort him — ^you'll be men- 
tioned in his will, sure enough ; only the next time 
you want a night out, please let us know what tale 
we've got to tell people — else it might be awk- 
ward," and, with a satirical giggle, she left the 
room, slamming the door behind her. 

" Harriet never did like Penrose," said George, 
unnecessarily, in apology for his wife, " but she 
isn't really so bitter as she makes out. She was 
awful worried about you not coming home, and 
this is her way of showing she's upset. Let me 
get you some breakfast, Jenny, my dear." 

Genevra shook her head absent-mindedly. 

" No, George, thank you ; I promised Uter I 
would go back inunediately," she said, faintly. " I 
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only came up because I felt uneasy lest Amy Rose- 
weare had forgotten to deliver my message last 
night. I'm very glad, now, that I came." 

Genevra hurried down to the Cove in an agony 
of apprehension. Already she bitterly regretted 
having withstood Morris's last desperate attempt 
to persuade her to go to London with him. It 
was little comfort to remember that she had sacri- 
ficed her own inclination out of loyalty to Morris's 
work and consideration for her brother. She 
wished, also, that she had carried out her inten- 
tion, suggested by Morris the night before, of call- 
ing at Penrose's cottage on her way up to Trecoth. 
In this, too, a sense of honour had prevented her 
from asking a third person to help her in decep- 
tion. 

Genevra found Uter Penrose seated at the har- 
monium with his head thrown back and his eyes 
closed, chanting a funeral hymn in his thin, sweet 
tenor voice. The room was in disorder, the evil- 
smelling paraffin lamp still burning, though it was 
nearly nine o'clock, and the acrid air made her 
cough and choke as she opened the befogged win- 
dows. Evidently Penrose had not been to bed at 
all that night. She stooped and kissed him, mur- 
muring words of sympathy, though, indeed, the 
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stout old man seemed less broken in spirit than she 
had expected, but rather exalted with anger against 
them whose carelessness or treachery had caused 
the bank's failure. 

** Aw, my dear I " he said, '' four thousand and 
twenty golden sovereigns just as much stolen as if 
they had come here and forced them out of my 
hand. And you tell me there's a God in Heaven," 
and he resumed his comminatory wailing. 

Genevra busied herself by setting the room in 
order, while she tactfully drew from the old nian* 
the story of his disaster. From what Penrose had 
heard, there was little prospect of his recovering 
more than a contemptible fraction of his money 
and, being a shareholder in the bank, he was liable 
to be called upon to help in winding up a£Fairs in 
the interests of ordinary depositors. Genevra un- 
derstood that the management of the bank had ex- 
ceeded their discretion in advancing money to a 
company which had criminally failed. 

" IVe had my suspicions for some time," said 
Penrose, getting up from the harmonium and go- 
ing to the window, '' but until a fortnight ago I 
could have parted with my shares at a trifling loss 
to Combellack's, who, I understand, are going to 
take over the wreck. And they directors will 
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get off scot free I '' he cried, turning his bloodshot 
eyes upon Genevra; "can't touch 'cm. Aw, 'tes 
cruel I" 

" 'Tes not so much for myself, my girl," he 
continued, presently, coming and putting his 
hand on her shoulder. " I can scrape together 
enough from other sources for an auld man to 
live 'pon, but your brother will have to let Treno- 
wan go." 

" Oh, never mind about us 1 " cried Genevra, 
passionately, touched to tears by his unselfishness. 
" Besides, I think you distrust Mr. Oliver without 
reason. It is necessary, I suppose, to wait until 
September before he can draw up a formal agree- 
ment with George about the renewal, but he has 
definitely promised to do so." 

" 'Tes the likes of Oliver have caused all this 
havoc," said Penrose, gloomily. " Never trust a 
lawyer till you've got en tied hard and fast by 
agreement." 

It came upon Genevra with crushing effect that 
if she had followed his advice and listened to her 
lover's pleading Penrose might have bought up 
the mortgage on Trenowan by this time, and, as he 
said, placed his money out of jeopardy. All the 
trouble in the world seemed to be involved with 
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her refusal to follow the leading of her heart. The 
ordeal most trying to her pride she had yet to 
endure. 

" I want you to do something for me,'' she mur- 
mured, averting her head; '' I was not able to get 
back to Trecoth last night — I — I told them I 
stopped the night here." 

Penrose looked at her keenly; she felt his eyes 
on her burning face, but could not meet them. 

" You've come to your senses, then, and mar- 
ried him ? " he asked, eagerly. 

His confidence tortured her. Only then did she 
realize what would have been obvious to a less 
scrupulous person weeks ago ; that it had been easy 
to pretend the marriage for which Penrose had 
waited. 

She shook her head. 

'' No; don't ask me any questions," she pleaded; 
" but it will be very awkward for me if Harriet 
finds out that I was not here." 

" Of course you were here, my dear," said 
Penrose, decisively. He rose and wei^f to the 
door. 

" Ann," he caUed. 

The old woman appeared, drying her eyes on 
her apron. In spite of their constant wrangling, 
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she was as devoted to her master as race could 
make her. At sight of Genevra her tears started 
afresh. 

" What time was it Miss Genevra come here 
last evening? " asked Penrose, carelessly. 

" Please ? " said Ann, with a bewildered stare. 

" Do you mean to say that you don't remem- 
ber? " said Penrose, sternly. 

" Aw, master," replied Ann, twisting her 
apron, " I'm that mazed " 

" 'Tes all along of my rum you've bin bibbling, 
you auld coozer," he said, reproachfully. 

" Aw, master, how'ee do ballyrag," whimpered 
the old woman. " Miss Jennifer," she appealed, 
" I was took all on an upshot with the news that 
master here had gone in, and I was that he- 
doled " 

" Who says I've gone in? " cried Penrose, cut- 
ting her short. " The older you are the simpler 
you are, like the Fabies. 'Tes only your fang- 
ings you're thinking upon, I reckon," he added, un- 
generously, and continued in an insinuating tone: 
" But do you mean to tell me, Ann, that you were 
so drunk that you can't call to mind fitting a bed 
in the spare room for Miss Genevra who'd come 
to comfort an auld man in his trouble?" 
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" To be sure I did, master," said Ann, fiercely; 
" who says I didden? " 

" Ann'U niwer knaw different," said Penrose, 
with a grim chuckle when the old woman had dis- 
appeared and was heard painfully ascending the 
stairs to obtain the confirmation of her eyesight. 
" 'Twill scare her off rum for months seeing how 
she put the bed straight this morning after you'd 
slept in it unbeknown to herself." 

" Has Morris gone? " he asked presently. 

" Yes," she answered with a deep sigh, and un- 
consciously glancing up at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. And then a sudden thought drove the blood 
from her cheeks and caused her to half spring 
from her chair. What a fool she was to stay here 
wasting precious moments 1 Unless Morris had 
gone to town by the twenty minutes past ten train, 
which was very unlikely, he could not leave Porth- 
lew till noon. It was now nearly a quarter past 
ten. 

No sooner had she conceived the idea than the 
instinct of self-preservation drove all other con- 
siderations out of her head. With eyes imploring 
Penrose not to ask questions she hurriedly excused 
herself for leaving him. Perhaps he guessed her 
purpose, for, as she went into the passage, he laid 
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his hand for a moment on her shoulder and 
said: 

" Don't worry about me, my girl ; do what you 
think best." 

Genevra nearly broke down as she recognised 
that possibly this was a parting for years from the 
man who, father and mother in one, had so lov- 
ingly tended her growth into womanhood. 

Penrose watched her as she climbed the steep 
zigzag on the other side of the valley. 

" If only she had trusted her heart and not her 
head," he murmured, sadly. 

By the time Genevra had reached the top of the 
cam her spirits rose and she pushed forward with 
the single hope that she would not be too late. 
The necessity for prompt action had brought her 
to a simpler view of things. Doubts and scruples 
fell away : she was going to the man she loved and 
the rest of the world must look after itself. Al- 
ready she pictured herself sitting hand in hand 
with Morris journeying towards a new life where 
all the mistakes and perplexities of the past would 
be forgotten. Everything but love seemed to be- 
come unimportant by her decision. After all, she 
was not responsible for George's mismanagement 
of his affairs; she had tried to help him, but had 
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only succeeded in bringing about fresh complica- 
tions; making discord between husband and wife 
and binding George to efforts which his easy-going 
nature found a burden. She recalled Morris's de- 
scription of her brother as " a bom server." Yes, 

* 

that was perfectly true, and it was a mistake to 
spur him on against his temperament ; if he wanted 
to drift it was kinder to let him drift 

As Genevra hurried through Trenowan, scat- 
tering the fowls, she felt inclined, literally, to shake 
the dust from her feet. The place and its for- 
tunes had been a nightmare to her long enough; 
she was done with all that now, and she turned her 
head to laugh defiantly at the trim, square-set gran- 
its buildings, grey as duty, ugly as care. Only for 
the packing-house, with its one eye discreetly 
turned up to heaven, as if its wooden walls cher- 
ished a secret, her secret, she had a thrill of tender- 
ness, and she kissed her hand to the little squat 
rogue in farewell. Mrs. Tregear, coming out of 
her door with an apronful of maize for her fowls, 
caught the action and laughed and nodded in re^ 
turn. j 

"Wherever be Miss Genevra ofiF to in such 
spirits, then?" she called to her husband within the 
house. Harry Tregear, picturesquely clad in grey 
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flannel shirt and trousers, with a slouch hat on his 
head and a red carnation between his lips, sidled 
out of the house, and shading his eyes with one 
delicate hand, gazed after Genevra's now distant 
figure. He did not advance any speculation in 
response to his wife's question, but closed his eyes 
and drew a deep breath, as if he caught the fra- 
grance of his beloved flower-fields even at that dis- 
tance. 

" Well," said Mrs. Tregear, turning to go in- 
doors with a look of pleasant anticipation on her 
round face, " this time next year she'll be Mrs. 
Oliver, I reckon." 

Harry did not reply. He looked up at the sky, 
held out his hand, and smiling Inscrutably with his 
eyes only, examined a rain-drop on the back of it. 
Then he glanced round behind the packing-house, 
where George Joslln's green-houses were already 
a-bullding In a glare of glass and pink woodwork, 
and from thence across the town-place to the cot- 
tage which was to be his own home when the Jos- 
llns moved to Trenowan. 

" I wonder what weather we shall be having 
this day next year," said Harry Tregear to him- 
self, aloud. 

Beyond reaching her lover, Geneva had no 
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plans whatever. She did not even consider whether 
Morris would delay his journey to Norway so that 
they could be married by special license in London ; 
whether, if they were married, she could accom- 
pany him on his journey, or, indeed, whether they 
should be married at all. Nor did she care: it 
was enough for her to surrender her life into his 
keeping. 

As Genevra descended the long hill which com- 
mands a fairy-like panorama of Porthlew and the 
bay, she resolved to alter her original plan. In 
picturing her meeting with Morris she was vividly 
aware of spectators on the station platform. She 
knew that it would take Morris no more than a 
moment to grasp the situation ; but she would pre- 
fer that they shared that moment alone. Also— 
though she did not dwell upon this — ^there was just 
the possibility that Morris had gone by the earlier 
train. Her watch, not having been wound up the 
night before, had run down, but she felt sure that 
she had time for her purpose. So instead of going 
straight on to the station she turned to the right 
and took the headlong alleys which led to Morris's 
lodgings in Trevenen. 

Yes, the woman said, Mr. Morris was trav- 
elling by the twelve-o'clock train, but, wishing to 
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make some purchases in Porthlew, he had started 
early; though, indeed — and she leaned back to 
look at the clock — it was not so early now, and if 
the lady wished to see Mr. Morris off at the sta- 
tion she would have to look sharp. 

Genevra relied on the little Jersey cars, which 
ply between Trevenen and Porthlew, but when she 
reached the starting-place there was not one to be 
seen. Not for the first time she was harassed by 
the interminable stretch of road between Trevenen 
bridge and Porthlew promenade — one of those 
dead reaches always underestimated in prospect. 
Circumstances have also arranged that a person 
rounding the cpmer upon Porthlew harbour al- 
ready sees the railway station, but at a heart-break- 
ing distance. Genevra took the last three hundred 
yards at a run and reached the head of the plat- 
form stairs just in time to see the train steaming 
out of the station. 

Only in that moment did Genevra fully under- 
stand the opportunity she had thrown away. She 
had held happiness in both hands and let it go. 
It was no use following Morris to London : he had 
given her no address, as he was to be met at Pad- 
dington by Mr. Makin, who would take him to his 
hotel. 
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Sick and faint with fatigue and want of food, 
Genevra slowly retraced her footsteps to Trecoth. 
When she had crawled up the interminable hill she 
sank down on a heap of stones and her overstrung 
nature gave way in a passion of weeping. Noth- 
ing could seem more contemptible now than the 
objections she had raised in answer to Morris's ur- 
gent pleading that she should marry him before 
he went away. Her love for him was the only real 
thing in the world and she had put It aside for a 
pack of sick-brained scruples which had failed ut- 
terly to achieve their object. Sitting by the road- 
side Genevra reviewed her folly from her refusal 
to allow George to part with Trecoth. The place 
hung round her neck; her cherished plan for its 
restoration was the whim of a silly girl Ignorant 
of life and Intoxicated with the glamour of lying 
chronicles. She hated the place. A few months 
ago It had seemed a fine thing to be Genevra Jos- 
lin and mistress of Trecoth; now she would have 
given all the world to share a hovel with her lover, 
from whom she was parted Indefinitely by circum- 
stances which her own pride and obstinacy had 
created. 
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Morris left for Norway the day after he 
reached London. He wrote in high spirits and 
with great confidence in the future. 

" Let me know directly you are free, and I will 
come to England so that we can be married. If 
there should be any reason which makes it uncom- 
fortable for you to remain at home, do not hesi- 
tate for one moment, but leave everything to right 
itself and go to London. I shall be with you in 
three days after hearing from you. I am not sure 
about my plans, at present, but I think it is prob- 
able that I shall stay here longer than I intended." 

In spite of her anxiety, which was vaguely deep- 
ened by the last sentence of Morris's letter, Gene- 
vra rather resented his underrating her strength of 
character. He seemed to miss the point of her dif- 
ficulties, her promise to Oliver. She was no nearer 
to a solution than on the evening when Morris 
made his avowal in the packing-house, nor, indeed, 
in the respite from Oliver's polished attentions 
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during his holiday, could she rouse her mind to 
face the problem which remained to be settled. 

With the loss of Penrose's practical assistance 
Genevra felt quite sure that she never could have 
accepted it, and she got a sort of heroical pleasure 
from not telling Morris of the old man's disaster. 
She also spared her lover the knowledge of her 
desperate attempt to reach him on the morning he 
left Porthlew. After the first cruel disappoint- 
ment Genevra was conscious that in some as yet 
unexplored comer of her nature she was glad that 
the attempt had failed. She could not explain this 
feeling, and tried to dismiss it as unworthy and a 
slur upon her love for Morris. It seemed to imply 
a doubt of him. Yet, in spite of her assurances, 
and though she was not sensible of any diminution 
of warmth towards the painter, she could not 
escape from the growing conviction that it was as 
well that she had not committed her life irrevoca- 
bly into his keeping. Though all her heart cried 
down the thought, her mind told her that her most 
pressing desire was rather to release herself from 
the one man than hasten to the other. Love be- 
tween Morris and herself, she argued, was so sure 
that she could afford to wait patiently for its fulfil- 
ment. Moreover, when she was quite honest with 
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herself, Genevra recognised that, all along and 
Morris apart, the menace to her brother's welfare 
was a small thing beside the injury to her pride 
caused by her bondage to Oliver. Her first care 
must be to recover her self-respect t love was be- 
yond any such small necessity. 

The little stir caused by the news of Genevra's 
engagement to Oliver had subsided, and her ap- 
proaching marriage was only alluded to in dis- 
cussing the domestic alterations which were to re- 
sult from her changed condition. In anticipation 
of these events Harriet continued to be amiable, 
but Genevra was aware of her interested scrutiny 
and felt convinced that her sister-in-law reserved 
her opinion of certain matters. Whatever Mrs. Jos- 
lin thought, she said nothing; indeed she was the 
last person in the world to breathe a word which 
might prejudice her future brother-in-law, but she 
took a malicious pleasure in imagining Genevra no 
better than but for shrewdness she was herself. 
The tone of her speculations may be gathered from 
her remarks to Genevra that it was a pity she had 
not arranged her wedding to take place earlier in 
the year. 

" The sooner the better, I should say," she said, 
with a comprehensive glance at Genevra, as she 
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stood with aims uplifted before the looking-glass. 
" Suppose Sampson meets another young lady in 
London and changes his mind, where would you 
be then?" 

With Oliver's return and request for the arrange- 
ment of their marriage in August, Genevra roused 
herself to a consideration of means of escape. 
Deception, so easy in Oliver's absence, was now 
hateful, and their formal meetings revolted her. 
Every time he called she made up her mind that 
she would tell him the truth ; but in the face of his 
calm assurance and the calculations based upon 
their union she found herself speechless. Oliver 
began to afflict her with discussions of their future 
life together. It was arranged that after their 
marriage they should live with his mother, and 
that Trecoth should be put into the hands of an 
architect immediately. There were tedious con- 
sultations between this gentleman, Oliver, and 
Genevra, who had to pretend an interest in a 
subject which now seemed absurdly unimportant. 
Oliver was gratified, though surprised, by Gene- 
vra's unhesitating agreement with his architectural 
preferences; she seemed to have outgrown her 
early fancy for a sixteenth-century restoration, and 
even declined his offer to see what could be done 
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with Penrose's plans and drawings. To tell the 
truth, she was a little afraid that this egregious 
proposal would exhaust Penrose's patience with 
herself and that he would take Oliver's disillusion 
upon his own shoulders. 

Finally, unable to face the ordeal of a per- 
sonal explanation, Genevra wrote to Oliver beg- 
ging him to release her from her engagement. His 
answer surprised and at the same time humiliated 
her. 

'' I am bitterly disappointed, but I cannot blame 
you for your decision against a contract in which 
your heart was never engaged. In this respect you 
have not deceived me, though I had hoped that if 
we were married you would in time have learnt 
to care for me. You say that you have come to 
the conclusion that our marriage would have in- 
terfered with your literary work ; I can assure you 
that I should have been only too happy to encour- 
age you in every way, and I cannot help thinking 
that your wish for freedom is prompted by some- 
thing stronger than the reason you give, or disin- 
clination to myself. However, even if I had the 
right, there is no use in discussing that now. 

" There is one thing I must say in justice to 
myself. My first proposal to George, that he 
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should exchange the title-deeds of Trecoth for 
those of Trenowan, was in the hope that if I could 
not win you by any other means you would con- 
sent to marry me for the sake of the place. I make 
this explanation because I am under the impression 
that you misunderstood my motives at the time. 
As I have already said, I do not wish to ask you 
any questions, but, for certain reasons, I have come 
to the conclusion that your affection for the place 
is not what it was. 

'' Since I have gone so far in considering the 
proposed alterations and already have incurred the 
expense of professional advice, I repeat my offer 
to accept the title-deeds of Trecoth in full redemp- 
tion of the mortgage on Trenowan. If you are 
unwilling to agree to this, I will, of course, give 
George a ten-years' renewal of the period of mort- 
gage, as you asked me to do. I may point out, 
however, that the former arrangement would be 
more advantageous to your brother.'' 

In spite of her humiliation, Genevra could not 
help feeling amused by the persistence of Oliver's 
passion for arrangement in his dignified expression 
of blighted affection. She did not di3tress herself 
by imagining any lasting damage to his peace of 
mind, but she had a trying hour with George when 
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she took him Oliver's letter. George's best quali- 
ties came out in his relations with other people, and 
his loyalty to Oliver was a very beautiful thing. 

" 'Tes shameful, Jenny," he said, slowly. " I 
should not have believed you capable of such con- 
duct. Sampson isn't popular, I know, and he may 
be sharp in matters of business, but he's always 
been a good friend to us. Why did you promise 
to marry him if you didn't mean to ? " 

" I did mean to, George," said Genevra, hum- 
bly; " I didn't wish to at first, as you know, but I 
would have kept my promise — only I found I 
couldn't." • 

" If you'd let me part with Trecoth when Oliver 
asked for the place I should not have minded so 
much ; now I shall never be able to look the man 
in the face again; it will seem as if we had been 
trying to trick him." He laughed sadly. " And 
now you seem to care no more for the place than 
I do myself. Upon my word, Jenny, I can't un- 
derstand you. Weil," he continued, " Oliver 
shall have Trecoth — I suppose you've no objec- 
tion? " Genevra shook her head. " Harriet never 
liked the house; she'll be only too glad to move 
over to Trenowan, and you must get reconciled to 
the change." 
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Genevra was grieved that she could not confide 
with George her affection for Morris, and her in- 
tention of marrying him ; had it not been for Har- 
riet she probably would have done so. Now, that 
silence was no longer a matter of policy, Genevra 
quite expected Harriet to gratify her taste for scan- 
dal. For some reason, however, Mrs. Joslin pre- 
ferred the solitary enjoyment of her private knowl- 
edge, though she took a last opportunity to show 
Genevra that she was not so blind as some people. 

" Well, Jenny," she said, " I don't see any rea- 
son why you can't marry Sampson. Of course, you 
know your own business best, but I'm sure you'll 
live to regret it." 

As Genevra did not seem (Hsposed to argue the 
matter, Harriet continued in a tone she intended 
to seem sympathetic. 

" You were a bit gone on Morris, weren't you, 
Jenny? I was afraid he'd treat you badly, but 
you're so beastly quick-tempered that I daren't give 
you a hint. I never liked him — sulky brute." 

" I don't wish to discuss Mr. Morris with you, 
Harriet," said Genevra, quietly. 

" No, I Suppose not," agreed Harriet. " Best 
thing you can do is to forget all about him as 
quickly as possible, I should say." She turned 
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to leave the room, but came back and said, confr 
dentially : " You needn't be afraid that I shall tell 
George anything; he'd bite my head off if I hinted 
that you were not perfect. What fools the men 
are, ain't they, Jenny? But I don't see why you 
can't be reasonable and marry Sampson," she 
added, visibly making a calculation, '* seeing 
there's no harm done." 

Public criticism of Genevra's conduct in throw- 
ing over Sampson Oliver was tempered by the in-* 
formation that she intended to devote herself alto- 
gether to literature. The success of her volume 
of poems made the act less glaring in the eyes of 
her more cultivated acquaintances, who could con- 
done behaviour in a person whose name was re- 
spectfully mentioned by sixpenny weekly journals, 
which they had deemed unpardonable in old 
George Joslin's daughter. The discriminating 
even mildly commended Genevra for, as it were, 
holding stock in a rising market. Lady St. Ruth 
put the general feeling into words. 

" Of course, if she were a man it would be dif- 
ferent, because there's no money in poetry; but if 
Miss Joslin leaves home — as I suppose she will 
when her brother moves — she can get into circles 
where she will have much better chances than 
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Sampson Oliver; so you really can't blame her for 
breaking oS the engagement." 

Genevra shook off the memory of her troubles 
with a shudder of relief and wrote to Morris in a 
burst of gladness, telling him of her freedom. He 
delayed in answering her letter, and the tone of his 
reply aroused an undefined fear in her mind. 
There was no lack of warmth, but a pointed refer- 
ence to his work, so that Genevra pictured him 
writing with one eye on his canvas, grudging the 
interruption. 

She felt proudly that he had misunderstood her, 
and that he supposed she was urging the time of 
their marriage. Her next letter to him was one of 
those pitiful outpourings of generous abandon- 
ment, giving all, asking nothing, the eternal won- 
der of men. She reproached him for imagining 
that she doubted him. 

" Only let me come to you : we can be married 
when you choose, any. time or never. Nothing 
shall come between us any more ; I am simply wait- 
ing for you to call me to your feet." 

There is no reason to suppose that Morris's 
answer was written with any but honourable in- 
tentions. 

" What you propose would be fatal to my work 
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at this time. You have got rid of your difficuldes, 
you are beginning to make a reputation, and it is 
surely bietter for both of us that we should put oS 
an event which is bound to imsettle us, to a more 
convenient time. I look upon you as already my 
wife, and I have implicit confidence in you ; cannot 
you put the same trust in me ? You know my tem- 
perament ; when I am in the mood of a place I can 
do my best work, but any interruption just now, 
such as the irregular arrangement you suggest, 
would be disastrous. It will be to my interest to 
stay here through the autumn, and I shall prob- 
ably make not only a lot of money, but a solid 
position with my series of Norwegian pictures. 
Then I shall come back with something real to 
offer you, and we can be married quietly and go 
away for a long holiday. If at any time you are in 

want of money, let me know at once " 

Genevra did not read any further, nor did she 
write to him again. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Edgar Noy's first words to Genevra, when she 
told him her name, were : 

^'Ahy I was afraid you'd come to this filthy 
place sooner or later." 

He cleared the books out of an easy chair and 
placed it for her, studying her with interest. He 
saw a tall, heavily built young woman with knitted 
brows over smouldering eyes and full red lips con- 
tracted by mental suffering, obviously, he thought, 
of recent origin. She sat leaning a little forward 
with her hands clasped on her knee and looked at 
him speculatively, as if she were not quite sure 
of her wisdom in calling upon him. 

^^ I want work," she said, almost roughly. 

Noy smiled; he saw that she was too proud to 
wish him to think her disinterested. He treated 
her with equal frankness. 

« 

" How much money have you? " he asked. 
" About seventy pounds," she answered, in a 
tone which implied either that she expected the 
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question or would have volunteered the informa- 
tion. 

" That's all right," he said, lightly, " then you 
needn't " — ^he abandoned a stronger expression — 
" sell your soul — ^unless you please. Have you any 
friends?" 

" I have a brother," she said, " and there is one 
old man who has been so good to me that I had 
to leave him without saying good-bye; and I 
thought " 

Noy, who had never taken his eyes from her ' 
face, stepped forward and closed his hand on hers 
as it rested on the arm of the chair. 

" You have me, of course," he said, gravely. 

Genevra's eyes moistened and Noy, delicately 
aware that she had not yet made up her mind 
about him, seated himself and turned over the pa- 
pers on his desk. 

Genevra's preoccupied frown grew a little 
deeper as she looked at him. He was a tall, thin 
but vigorous man, with unusually light grey eyes, 
wide open and kindly, though satirical. There 
was an odd touch of old-fashioned gallantry in his 
movements and in his twisted white moustache and 
Vandyke beard. He looked, she thought, like her 
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idea of a French cavalry general. In the middle 
of her scrutiny Noy looked up with a smile. 

" Well," he said, " are you going to cap the 
compliment of your visit by making a friend of 
me?" 

" Yes, if I may," she answered, with a deep 
breath, as if she had committed herself irrevocably. 

" I'm so glad," said Noy, boyishly, and con- 
tinued : " Now we can begin to talk. What sort 
of work do you think you can do ? " 

" I don't know," she said. 

" For example," said Noy, " do you think you 
could at once set down your first impressions of 
London, or of me? Or could you write a story 
about the cabman who drove you from Paddington 
or the woman in whose house you are lodging ? " 

Genevra did not answer him at once. 

" No," she said, reluctantly, " I don't think I 
could." 

"Why not? "he asked. 

Genevra closed her eyes for a moment, as if in 
intense self-examination. 

" I think," she said, slowly, " I think it is be- 
cause I can only write about what is inside myself. 
I believe that when I have forgotten the things 
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that you speak about, so that they are part of me, 
like yesterday's dinner, I believe that then I could 
write about them." 

** Thank God I " said Noy, leaning back in his 
chair. " You*fe a very lucky woman, Miss Joslin, 
though I don't suppose you know it, yet." 

"What I want to know is this: Do you 
think," she anxiously inquired, " that by the time 
I have spent my seventy pounds I shall be able to 
earn my living by writing? " 

** I'm quite sure of it," he answered. 

" How much do you suppose I shall be able to 
earn ? " 

" Since you intend to save your soul alive," said 
Noy, playing with a paper-knife, " for the first two 
or three years, and taking the fat with the lean, I 
should say that you will be able to earn — about a 
pound a week." 

He looked up suddenly with the last words, but 
Genevra did not flinch or look surprised. 

" Can I live on a pound a week — in London? " 
she asked. 

" Most women could not, but you can," he 
said. 

Genevra sat bolt upright, seeing nothing but 
thinking hard. 
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"Of course,*' continued Noy/ digging a pencil 
into his desk and, with a slight smile, " we are not 
taking your verses into account." 

" I doubt if I shall write any more verses," she 
said. 

Their eyes met for a moment and Noy's were 
sympathetic. 

" I think I understand," he said, gravely, " but 
you will write verses again — ^better vers^ — ^in 
time." He waited for a moment and then con^ 
tinued: " I'm not going to ask you any questions, 
but I conclude — that things have happened and 
the world has gone to pieces ? " 

She answered him obliquely. 

" Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to tell you 
why I can never go back to Cornwall any more, but 
I can't tell you now." 

" Of course you can't," he said, "though I hope 
you will remember that if ever you feel the need 
to speak, I am here to listen. And now to de- 
tails." 

For twenty minutes or so he discussed her pros- 
pects, showing an acute appreciation of her pecu- 
liar powers, holding out no false hopes, putting 
aside useless endeavour and dwelling on the precise 
Idnd of literary work she was qualified to pursue 
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aod the proper quarters in which she might reason- 
ably expect to dispose of it. 

** Of course, as you see," he said, in conclusion, 
'^ personally I can be of little use to you, but I can 
see to it that whatever you choose to write is care- 
fully considered — in another sense than that ad- 
vertised on the contents page of magazines. There 
are perhaps three journals possible to you for occa- 
sional papers besides the British. Don't be afraid; 
seventy pounds will last you a long time, and if 
you are only strong enough not to write about any- 
thing until it is part of you — ^but will you promise 
me something ? '* 

" That depends," said Genevra, with a laugh. 

" Well, it is this." He hesitated, and, in spite 
of his years, looked as awkward as a schoolboy. 
" Of course, you will come to see me often — ^that's 
allowed — ^but I want you to promise that you 
will come not only for — afternoon tea and the 
pleasure of my conversation — ^but that you will 
come to me whenever you are hungry and want a 
meal? " 

Genevra flushed, whitened and bit her lips. 
Then she looked him steadily in the eyes and said : 

" Yes, I will come." 

Noy rose and came to her side. 
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" My dear lady,*' he said, reverendy, "j»u 
have made me a very pround man." 

When Genevra was leaving, Noy said, as he 
held open the door, " Oh, by the way, there is 
one thing I should like to know: do you intend 
to become a literary woman?" 

" I don't quite understand " 

" Dear me, no; of course you don't; how stupid 
of me," he said, with the mocking light in his eyes. 
"Well, will you let me take you to a literary 
woman on Sunday week? " 

" I don't get on well with women," Genevra de- 
murred, laughing nervously. 

" I think this is a valuable experience," urged 
Noy. 

" Very well," said Genevra, laughing again, 
" I'll do as you wish." 

" I suppose, Henry," said Noy that evening to 
his friend Surridge, when he told him of Genevra's 
visit and his own guesses at her history, " what- 
ever gods may be used him for their own pur- 
poses, and undoubtedly he's made her; but Lord I 
you've got to see her to understand the waste 
of womanhood in the making. She sat in that 
chair, now desecrated by your fat carcass, and 
looked as if she'd found salvation when I told her 
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that she could earn twenty bob a week by putting 
words on paper. . . • Well, whoever he is he's a 
heartless swine/' 

Surridge, who in company with Noy, always 
looked about to dodge a missile, removed his pipe 
from his mouth and said: 

" Three months ago you thanked whatever gods 
may be for bringing them together, and not so 
long before that you swore you'd rather see her 
crucified than happily married." 

" So I did, Henry, so I did — and God forgive 
me for a cold-blooded old devil," said Noy, sor- 
rowfully. " But I ask you, is it worth it? Lost 
faith, dead love, a lonely hearth and children cry- 
ing to be born — and a few little words on flimsy 
scraps of paper ? " 

" Give it up," said Surridge, placidly, and help- 
ing himself to whisky. 

Genevra had spent her first night in London at 
a Paddington hotel. In the morning she looked 
through the advertisements of embarrassingly de- 
sirable rooms to let in the Telegraph. She had the 
common delusion of country people that the sub- 
urbs are haunts of undistracted leisure, and pathet- 
ically influenced by a position on the Great West- 
ern Railway, her first choice was Ealing. At the 
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end of a week she had learned that suburbs are 
only to sleep in, and recognised that the way to 
possess your soul in peace near London is to be 
a Londoner. Misled by appearances of cheapness, 
she then explored that neighbourhood where Ox- 
ford Street degenerates through New Oxford 
Street into Holbom, but found that her intuitions, 
of its desirability were confirmed by the price of 
even inferior lodgings. Finally she engaged two 
small rooms in the Kings Road, Chelsea, her 
choice being partly determined by the associations 
of Cheyne Walk. Here she felt that she could 
live and work. She found that the noises of the 
street neutralized each other as bright colours be- 
come fused into greyness with rapid movement, 
and that unceasing traffic is a stimulating back- 
ground to thought. 

When Edgar Noy called for her on Sunday after- 
noon, instead of the obvious countrywoman, he 
found her quietly but correctly dressed for calling. 
Not immediately recognising that the woman who 
can wear print and a sun-bonnet becomingly has 
nothing to fear from the newest fashion, he al- 
lowed something of his surprise to show in his 
face. Genevra laughed, frankly. 

" It was quite easy," she said. " I spent three 
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afternoons in Bond Street, and last Sunday I sat cm 
a penny chair in the Park watching the women 
until I knew exactly what was the right thing to 
wear. When I felt quite sure, I went to a shop in 
Regent Street and ordered my things." 

Noy made a despairing gesture. He looked at 
her simple biscuit-coloured frock and the very last 
expression of the milliner on her head and calcu- 
lated. 

" You're thinking about my seventy pounds? " 
said Genevra. *' But don't you understand that 
this," she indicated her gown and her hat, ^^ is 
essential economy ? After this — ^with an occasional 
shilling gallery — I shall be able to make my own 
frocks and trim my own hats." 

While they were in the hansom Genevra frankly 
asked him about minor points of behaviour. 

" I don't think I'm snobbish," she said, " but I 
want to go out occasionally, and it is so much more 
comfortable to be taken for granted." 

Noy had no fears about Genevra's behaviour, 
but he reserved his opinion about people's unques- 
tioning acceptance of her, for a very different rea- 
son from any she imagined. 

Mrs. Franklyn, with whose graceful writing 
Genevra was already familiar, lived in the Glouces- 
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tcr Road. The drawing-room was full when 
they arrived, and the first thing that struck Gene- 
vra was the meticulous etiquette of that class which 
may be called Upper Bohemian. When he had 
presented her to her hostess, Noy, who was evi- 
dently a rare and not overwelcome visitor, retired 
to a comer. 

Mrs. Franklyn was a quite beautiful woman, 
spoiled by the effort to look like a disembodied 
spirit. She spoke in rather awe-struck tones, as if 
every word that came from her lips were part of 
a divine message. Her pronunciation was a little 
affected : she separated her vowels and said ^' can 
not " as some Americans write it. She sat in a 
chair slightly raised above the general level, and 
the rest of the room led up to it as a cathedral 
leads up to its central altar. Her husband and two 
sons hovered behind her, as if they symbolized 
some etherealization of the family affections: one 
felt that Mrs. Franklyn had stooped to mother- 
hood in some strange exquisite way only that 
weaker women might not be ashamed. Her hus- 
band wore the tender deprecating look of the in- 
strument of fate, honoured above all men for no 
merit, yet still condenmed for no fault of hisi own 
in that he had slain her virginity; her sons said 
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'* mother " often, and with a perceptible quiyer of 
the lip. Several young persons of either sex sat 
literally at Mrs. Franklyn's feet, so that the group 
was composed in a pyramid. The other occupants 
of the room were removed a little distance, as 
from a shrine, and the whole spectacle reminded 
Genevra of a Morality: she would not have been 
surprised if the central group had dissolved and 
all resumed their natural looks and manners at the 
tingling of a bell. 

The conversation was chiefly about books — 
frequently about books which had not yet suffered 
the profanation of print, and it was remarkable 
that people seemed familiar with each other^s in- 
tentions rather than their achievements. Genevra 
noticed that from her hostess downward everybody 
spoke in hushed voices and nobody finished a sen- 
tence ; it was evidently an indecency to do so. 
When Mrs. Franklyn was delivered of a message 
everybody bent forward, and afterward one 
looked at the other with swimming eyes. When 
people moved it was as if to the music of the 
spheres. Occasionally somebody sighed. 

The worshippers were sustained with tea — ^the 
abstract idea of tea, rather — and cakes that were 
merely pretexts for illuminating gestures — ^wave- 
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offerings. Once, at a command from his hostess, 
a beautiful young man said some pOetry while a 
.girl swept faint chords from a dulcimer. Mrs. 
Franldyn listened with closed eyes and a beatific 
smile, and afterward thanked the young man with 
a caressing movement of her hand. 

Edgar Noy observed that during the recitation 
one or two men looked at Genevra as she sat at 
the other side of the room. Their glances were 
furtive and afterward they redoubled their admira- 
tion of the proper deity; But for all that there 
was a perceptible difference in the moral atmos- 
phere of the room. Mrs. Franklyn looked pained^ 
and two or three women who left shortly after- 
ward pressed her hand sympathetically. Presently 
Genevra was motioned to the presence and cate- 
chised. She came out of the ordeal pretty well, 
though once she laughed, when everybody caught 
their breath, and once she asked her hostess a 
question, when everybody answered her all at once, 
as people vie in checking a child on the edge of an 
indiscretion. When they took their leave Mrs. 
Franklyn slid her fingers through Gcncvra*s and 
did not press her to come again. 

"Well?" asked Noy, when they were again 
seated in the hansom. 
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'^ I don't think I shall ever be a literary wom- 
an,** answered Genevra, 

"No, please God,** said Noy, adding, " I 
thought the warning necessary, but you must not 
confuse the literary woman with the woman 
writer.** 

At the door of her lodgings in the Kings Road, 
Genevra hesitated. 

" Come and have tea with me,** she said. ** I 
will give you some very thick bread and butter.*' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The first fortnight of Genevra's life in London 
det the key to the enduring comradeship between 
her and Edgar Noy ; an association marked on his 
side by bantering kindness, which left more serious 
regard to be taken for granted, and on hers by 
trust and gratitude too deep to put into words. 
She was grateful to Noy not so much for anything 
he did, but because, of the three men who had in- 
fluenced her life, he alone understood her. 

It was because Leonard Morris did not under- 
stand her at all that after the first shock of 
wounded pride Genevra came to think of him 
without bitterness. For a time the act of burning 
his letters unopened, as they were sent to her from 
Porthlew, was like burning her own flesh, but with 
the gradual recognition that, though he had not 
understood her, he had helped her to understand 
herself, she was able to look upon the destruction 
of each letter as the loosing of a bond between 
herself and a life she had deliberately not chosen, 
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yet, still, in weaker moments, yearned after. But 
for Morris she would never have known what she 
wanted of life, and daily her assurance grew that 
the way if not to happiness, at least to contentment, 
was clearly to know what she wanted. It was only 
when his letters grew less frequent and finally 
ceased altogether that she doubted the perfect sin- 
cerity of her choice. This mood of harrowing 
uncertainty soon passed, however, though perhaps 
the fierce determination with which she set her face 
to the future was helped by the lingering half- 
thought that in deciding to pursue contentment she 
had forever lost the chance of happiness. It was 
as if at the last moment she had locked the door 
of her bridal chamber and flung away the key, yet 
still found solace in the thought that all was ready 
within : as the cold peace of the cloister is enhanced 
not by disparaging, but by renouncing in full glow 
the warm family hearth. 

Whether she had done wisely or foolishly, her 
mind absolved Morris of infidelity: she believed 
that after his fashion he loved her well and truly, 
and could not be blamed if she refused to accept 
love save on terms which were impossible between 
them so long as he remained himself. They two 
could have become one only by remission of them- 
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selves, and it seemed to her a finer thing that they 
should remain apart and in their several ways work 
out the best that was in them. 

Something of these thoughts she tried to put 
into her first letter to Penrose. She would have 
preferred to say nothing at all, but the old man 
knew so much that an explanation could not be 
avoided, and she wished him to credit her with 
the entire responsibility for breaking off the match 
he had so much at heart. Penrose had accepted 
her disappearance from Trecoth philosophically 
enough, supposing that she had gone to Morris; 
indeed, he took a keen anticipatory pleasure in the 
announcement he believed he would shortly be able 
to make. Genevra's letter bitterly disappointed 
him, and for a time he refused to hold any com- 
munication with her. At length, however, anxiety 
about her material welfare drove him to pay her a 
surprise visit at her lodgings. He was so shocked 
by the " squalid hole " in which he found her that 
he hardly mentioned Morris's name. On his re- 
turn to Rosewithan he bragged about Genevra's 
" suite of rooms,'* her dresses, her literary repu- 
tation, and her titled acquaintances. 

Though Genevra did not pass through the 
straits predicted for her by Edgar Noy, for sev- 
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eral years she earned no more than a bare living. 
She had no facility, and many profitable branches 
of journalism were closed to hen Her volume of 
poems assured her a respectful hearing; she did a 
great deal of reviewing, and gradually won her 
way to recognition as a writer of imaginative prose 
studies. Stories she did not attempt. Not for 
some time did she recognise that in keeping her 
vow not to write any more verses she was sup- 
pressing a natural impulse. At first she wrote 
poetry with a shame-faced feeling of disloyalty, 
as a person puts off mourning, but there came a 
time when she was able to open a locked drawer 
and look through the poems written under the in- 
fluence of her passion for Leonard Morris. They 
were frankly love songs, but, incurably an artist, 
she was unwilling to reject a sincere expression of 
herself in any mood. After the publication of this, 
her second volume of poems, Genevra's way was 
easy. She never again wrote with the same aban- 
donment ; she never stood at the height^^ might 
have reached had love been fulfilled, but she had 
gained a deeper philosophy of life, pity and toler- 
ance so wide that many people mistook it for cyni- 
cism. 

Genevra did not revisit Trecoth, though at this 
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distance, and with no risk of irritation, she con-» 
tinued on the friendliest terms with her brother 
and his wife. Sampson Oliver pursued his plans, 
and as soon as Trecoth was rebuilt, illustrated his 
incorrigible opportunism by marrying an heiress 
and acquiring the final properties of a country 
gentleman. The facility with whicfa^p transferred 
his affections may throw some light on his generous 
release of Genevra from her promise. George 
Joslin blundered into comparative prosjperity, and 
seemed in a fair way to pay off his mortgage on 
the day of reckoning. Uter Penrose continued to 
make inquisitorial descents upon Genevra at uncer- 
tain intervals until, during her fifth year in Lon- 
don, and when she was already mistress of a re- 
spectable income, he died, leaving her a legacy of 
fifteen hundred pounds. 

The first use Genevra made of her little fortune 
was to take a fiat m Leinster Square. With com- 
parative affluence her sense of race came back to 
her with an expression in considered hospitality. 
As a woman she had reached her full growth when 
she wrote her last letter to Leonard Morris : fur- 
ther development was only in the confirming and 
organization of habits, which now for the first time 
she was able properly to indulge. Loving comfort 
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more than luxury she settled down to that sad busi- 
ness of making the best of it which may be de- 
scribed as epicureanism. Her little dinners became 
quite famous. Very young men adored her, and 
brought her their confidences. They said it was 
difficult to believe she had never been married. 

London is at once the best and the worst place 
to hide in. During her years of obscurity Genevra 
had little fear of Morris finding out where she 
lived — for she did him the honour of believing 
that whether he still loved her or not he would 
seek an opportunity to demand the explanation of 
her silence. Now that she was become in a sort 
a famous person, she felt sure that sooner or later 
he would come. 

One afternoon during the September of her sev- 
enth year in London, from a window in her. flat 
she saw him crossing the road, and at once knew 
that so far as she was concerned they could meet 
with equanimity, and that in any forlorn attempt 
to pick up and unite the threads of the past she 
and not he had everything to lose of liberty and 
comfort. But because she was not sure of him, 
and wished to spare him any possible pain, she 
ruthlessly sent down word that she was not at 
home. From her station at the window she saw 
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him walk dejectedly away. She jealously watched 
for any sign of relief as at a duty performed in 
his attitude : if there had been she would have felt 
humiliated, but because there was none she cried a 
little and wished she had received him. Then she 
called herself a fool, dried her eyes, sat down and 
wrote to Edgar Noy, asking him to dine with her 
that evening. Over their coffee she made her be-^ 
lated confidencie. For once Noy's discrimination 
forsook him, and his comment on her story was 
to ask her to marry himself. 

" Don't spoil everything," she said, lightly. 
" If we married I could not with propriety ask you 
to dine with me." 

Misinterpreting her flippancy, he pressed her, 
but she gravely said : 

" No, dear friend, I have no love left to give 
any man— and you have everything else as it is." 

Genevra did not again see Morris until they met 
face to face at the house of her publisher on a 
'' literary evening." She had been sitting in a 
comer of the drawing-room, away from the crush 
of people who swayed and shouldered together. 
Something in the murmur of voices and the rustle 
of dresses reminded her of the sea. She closed 
her eyes and leaned back her head, her mind re- 
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turning to the picture she knew so well : the crum- 
bling cliffs of Tregwidden, the pale green patches 
of submerged boulders with wine-purple inter- 
spaces where the colours of the water and of the 
ore-weed mingle. The whisper and beat of the 
water died away and some one was speaking. She 
heard her name. 

"Genevral" 

She opened her eyes upon Leonard Morris. 
Neither spoke, and without a pang she felt his eyes 
wander from her figure to her hair, still glorious 
but streaked with grey. He, too, was aged and 
sobered: the savage intentness of his face relaxed 
to comparative geniality. He was stouter, and 
looked prosperous. Genevra was the first to re- 
cover and smiled, holding out her hand. He 
seated himself beside her, and his first words were 
a reproach : 

" Why in God's name didn't you write? " 

" I had written," she answered. 

" You must have misunderstood me." 

"There are some misunderstandings that are 
bom with us." 

" But you denied me my right," he said, with a 
touch of his old fierceness; " there has always been 
that between me and contentment." 
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Genevra smiled. 

** Then it is only I that have not changed," she 
said. ** You have a new object — ^and I am still m 
the way? ** 

'* For God's sake don't remind me," he said, 
hastily. " I have lived to find that my work i^-r- 
well — not everything." 

" May I be frank? " she asked. " You have 
been successful — and you are older." 

" Yes, but not too old to love you," he said, im- 
patiently. " Genevra — ^is it too late? " 

" It is too early," she answered, " since we are 
both alive." 

THE END 
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